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“The  Sui\-Timcs  now  probably 
produces  the  best  national 
news  package  in  the  Midwest 

"It  has  the  best  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Chicago  papers  and  it  is  used  well. 

"...its  Sunday  paper  is  as  complete 
as  any  but  a  few  in  the  country.” 

—  D.J.R.  Bruckner  in  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 

Our  Washington  team  is  one  reason  Chicagoans  call  us  “the  Bright  One.” 

It  is  also  one  reason  why  so  many  editors  around  the  country  rely  for  national 
news  and  features  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun- Times  Service. 


*Sun-Times  Washington  Columnists, 
distributed  through  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Because  of  our  vital  interest  in  the 
accurate  portrayal  of  our  products 
with  ROP  newspaper  color^  R.  J,  Reynolds 
was  pleased  to  participate  in  the  first 
operational  run  by  the  International 
Offset  League.  The  twelve  offset 
newspapers  from  Alaska  to  Florida^ 
which  published  our  four-color  test 
Winston  advertisement^  demonstrated 
consistent  high-quality  color  printing. 

We  congratulate  The  Sacramento  Union 
for  pioneering  this  new  dimension 
in  newspaper  advertising. 

R.  B.  Hooker,  Medio  Monof£er 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
It  insUtn  Salem,  IS.C. 


The  International  Offset  League,  composed  of  133  North  American  newspapers  using  four-color  offset  presses,  was  formed 
by  The  Sacramento  Union  to  provide  national  advertisers  with  uniform,  high-quality  color  reproduction. 

An  ad  run  in  participating  1.0.  L  newspapers  is  produced  from  identical,  pre-registered,  plate-ready  separation  negatives, 
produced  at  The  Sacramento  Union  and  shipped  to  the  papers,  thus  assuring  consistency  of  color  and  quality. 

For  further  information  on  this  new  concept  in  the  use  of  the  newspaper  medium,  write  Edward  R.  Padilla, 

Operations  Director  or  Robert  H.  Lampee,  Director  of  Sales,  The  Sacramento  Union,  301  Capitol  Mall, 

Sacramento,  California  95814. 

Sacramento's  Innovative  Newspaper 

Qie  Sammento  Union 

Copley  Newspapers  ^  Represented  by  Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 


Rochester's  Carpenter 
picks  up  hitchhikers 


Columnist  Cliff  Carpenter  piled  his  big  frame 
into  a  camper  and  went  off  on  what  he  called  "a 
gently  pointless  pilgrimage  in  search  of  people  and 
ideas." 

He  picked  up  two  hitchhiking  New  York  college 
students.  They  talked  about  war  and  peace,  the 

campus,  skin  flicks,  and  B.  F.  Skinner. 

In  Vermont,  Cliff  stopped  for  two  more.  They 
shared  his  larder  and  talked  Attica  and  anthropology. 

Cliff  rode  for  17  days,  through  open  country 
and  the  urban  sprawl  of  the  East  .  .  .  talking  with 

waitresses  and  professors,  soaking  up  sights  and 

sounds,  and  pecking  out  phrases  like:  "Megalopolis 
is  an  endless  urban  quagmire  with  islands  of 

beauty." 

His  daily  column  in  Rochester's  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  reported: 

"Even  in  Megalopolis,  growing  in  size  and  im¬ 
personality,  there  is  a  stubborn  goodness  in  people. 
There  are  people  who  want  to  yell,  "I  am  a  person, 
an  individual,  not  just  another  face". 


Good  newspapers  move  readers. 
We  are.  We  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


The  Times  talks 
i  Dollars  and  Sense 

every  tuesDAY 

How  can  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  help 
the  consumer  sort  out  choices  available 
in  an  ever  -  growing,  ever  -  more  -  com¬ 
plicated  marketplace?  Responsibility  for 
meeting  the  challenges  of  this  age  of  the 
Consumer  was  assigned  to  DAY,  lifestyle 
section  of  The  Times. 

Dollars  and  Sense  DAY  began  July  20, 
1971,  with  a  comparison  chart  of  pre¬ 
scription  drug  prices  at  several  drug 
stores.  Names  and  addresses  of  the 
stores  were  given.  In  a  county  where 
$58-million  was  spent  in  drug  stores  dur¬ 
ing  1970,  this  article  was  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  our  readers. 

Since  that  first  TuesDAY,  The  Times  has 
delved  into  the  intricacies  of  getting  a 
divorce  or  suing  someone.  We've  tested 
flashlight  batteries  for  longevity,  in¬ 
spected  grocery  stores  for  cleanliness 
and  listed  the  criteria  for  choosing  a  pet. 
We've  told  consumers  what  to  look  for  in 
a  lease  and  how  to  choose  the  right  bi¬ 
cycle.  We've  told  them  how  to  keep  from 
being  soaked  by  car  wash  firms. 

After  six  months  of  TuesDAYs,  many  of 
I  our  readers  feel  they  can't  afford  to  miss 
j  Dollars  and  Sense  DAY.  It's  their  survival 
I  kit  in  the  marketplace. 

I  We  believe  the  Suncoast  is  the  best 

I  place  in  the  world  to  live  —  but  we  want 

I  to  make  it  better.  Dollars  and  Sense  DAY 
i  is  part  of  the  plan. 


m 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

9- 1 1 — New  York  Slate  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Admiral  Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 
10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House,  Columbia. 

12- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Telephone 
School.  Ramada  Inn,  Alexandria,  La. 

13- 16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13- 25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  NY. 

14- 15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

18- 19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Oklahoma  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

18-19 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  4.  Bel  Air  East  Motor  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 
18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

19 -  Copper  State  Press  Association  and  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  region  10.  Arizona  State  University.  Tempo. 

20- 22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 

conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

24-26— Ohio  News  Photographers  Association  seminar.  Ramada  Inn, 
Perrysburg. 

24- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute.  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  Athens,  Ga. 

25- 27 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

25- 27— Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  8.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  nows  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 


MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

8- 10 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel,  Bay  City,  Tex. 

9- 11 — New  York  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-Downtown,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11- 12 — Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

12- 14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15- 18— National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel,  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 18 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Sadler  Motel.  Palestine,  Tex. 

17 —  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17- 19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop.  Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

18- 20— Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

18 —  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  7.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

19- 31 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation.)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24-25 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

24-25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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The  message  was  love., 
and  Rhonda  heard  it  kHid  and  dear 


When  Chattanooga  people  ers— who  went  us  one  better 
heardaboutS^ar-old Rhonda  by  donating  one  hearing  aid 
Smith’s  hearing  problem,  they  for  every  two  purchased, 
didn’t  just  sit  there.  They  did  Did  it  make  a  difference? 
something.  Rhonda’s  mother  said  Rhonda 

They  collected  1400  books  could  speak  only  four  words 
of  S&H  Green  Stamps  so  until  she  got  her  hearing  aid. 

Rhonda  and  other  children  Now— she’s  really  learning  to 
at  the  Chattanooga-Hamil-  talk, 
ton  County  Speech  and  Hear-  Chattanooga  people  aren’t 
ing  Center  could  use  special  the  only  ones  who’ve  dis¬ 
trainer  hearing  aids  until  they  covered  the  good  things 

were  ready  to  get  their  own.  groupscandowithS&H  Green 
We  arranged  toget  the  hear-  Stamps.  In  different  commu- 
ing  aids  at  cost  from  four  nities  all  over  the  country, 
Chattanooga  hearing  aid  deal-  people  have  pooled  their  S&H 

Green  Stamps  to  get  things  as 
necessary  as  school  buses  for 


retarded  children,  equipment 
for  settlement  houses,  recre¬ 
ational  gear  for  military  and 
veterans’  hospitals— even  a 
Piper  Cub  airplane  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Madagascar. 

Do  you  know  of  a  group 
workingon  a  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect,  who  could  use  our  help? 
Al  I  they  have  to  do  is  write  us: 
attention  of  Mrs.  Arlene 
La  Tourette,  The  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 
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CA  TCH-lines 


By  lionora  Williamson 


AND  NOW,  FRIENDS,  “THE  AUDUBON  PAPERS”  as 
rt-vealed  Ity  editor  Art  Thompson  of  the  Delaware  \  alley  Ad¬ 
vance,  I.anphorne,  Pennsylvania,  in  an  editorial  dated  January 


The  situation  began  with  the  arrival  of  a  three-pager  “for 
immediate  release”  from  the  Bucks  County  Audubon  Society 
announcing  the  annual  Christmas  Bird  Count  total  for  the 
upper,  central  and  lower  areas  to  he  roughly  8,846 — terming 
the  news  “had.” 

Now,  with  story  in  type,  just  before  deadline  came  a  local 
correspondent's  report  that  the  lower  Bucks  count  made  De- 
cend)er  26  found  1.939.801-  birds,  highest  total  in  years.  Press 
time  at  hand,  Thompson  ran  the  article  re  lower  Bucks  hut 
withheld  actual  figures,  “awaiting  clarification.”  (He  later 
determined  the  Audubon  count  made  December  18-19  did  not 
include  the  lower  end  figures  as  implied.) 

“If  newspapers  can’t  get  a  thing  like  the  annual  bird  count 
straight,”  noted  the  editorial,  “you  can  begin  to  understand 
the  problems  the  New  York  Times  has  with  the  .State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Jack  Anderson  with  Henry  Kissinger. 

“I  thought  this  was  worth  clarifying,  because  if  a  husband 
arrives  home  late  some  afternoon  and  tells  his  wife  he  saw 
1,800,000  grackles.  starlings,  and  cowbirds  at  a  roost  near 
Bristol,  it  could  create  a  credibility  gap  .  .  .  You  don’t  get 
exposes  like  this  in  every  newspaper.” 


HE 

BEAT 

HEART 

ATTACK 


WHILE  THE  AP  REPORT  ON  ASSORTED  ILLS  among 
hippies  said  “big  belt  buckles  rubbing  against  the  tummy  can 
cause  a  nagging  navel”,  the  head  man  at  the  Denver  Post  just 
came  right  out  and  wrote  “Big  Belt  Buckles  Bother  Belly  But¬ 
tons.” 

And  from  “an  old  newsman’*  in  Texas  comes  this  clip  of  a 
society  page  head  from  the  Harlingen  Valley  Sfffr--“Lyford 
Man  Takes  Bride  in  Comfort.”  Comfort,  in  case  you  were 
thinking  otherwise,  is  a  town  in  Texas. 


THEY  DIDN’T  PROMISE  A  ROSE  GARDEN— Hoping  to 
“save  a  small  forest”  by  year’s  end,  the  Village  Green  Re¬ 
cycling  Team  in  New’  York’s  Greenwich  Village  is  busy  col¬ 
lecting  newspapers.  To  lend  atmosphere  to  the  street  collec¬ 
tion  site,  the  Villager  reports  a  tape  recorder  played  sounds 
of  nature — w’ood  thrush,  crickets,  wolves,  etc.  “Be  sure  to 
hear  it  next  Saturday  when  you  bring  your  newspapers,”  a 
volunteer  told  the  Villager  photographer,  “We’re  going  to 
have  nightingales.” 


HAS  THE  PRICE  BOARD  HEARD  ABOUT  THIS?  The 
Detroit  F ree  Press  carried  a  page  oner  about  the  Tigers  signing 
a  lease  to  play  in  a  projected  riverfront  stadium  the  day  it’s 
completed.  City  folk  read:  “A  $126  million  domed  riverfront 
stadium  in  downtown  Detroit  moved  a  big  step  closer  to  reality 
Wednesday  nigbt  when  tbe  Tigers  announced  .  .  But  mean¬ 
time,  folks  in  tbe  suburbs  read:  “A  $126  billion  domed  river¬ 
front  stadium  .  .  .” 


This  farmer  is  back  at  work  because  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  developed  by  medical  research. 
Most  heart  attack  victims  survive  first  attacks. 
Of  those  who  do,  4  out  of  5  go  back  to  work. 

Close  to  164  million  Heart  Fund  dollars  chan¬ 
neled  into  heart  research  since  1949  helped 
make  this  progress  possible. 


GOOD  OLD  196.3 — Bill  Gold  got  around  to  publishing  his 
annual  reminder  in  “The  District  Line”  column  of  the  W  ash- 
ington  Post  for  all  those  still  having  trouble  writing  1972  on 
checks.  Get  out  an  entire  pad  and  date  tbe  lot  right  now  and 
by  the  time  the  checks  are  used  up,  you’ll  be  accustomed  to 
the  year,  maybe.  Bill  says  the  system  is  helpful  to  ty.<es  such 
as  himself.  He  is  still  writing  196.3.  “I  wish  I  could  recall 
what  happened  in  1965  to  le-ave  me  with  this  hangup.” 


THE  VIRGINIA  GAZETTE’S  news  editor  W.  C.  O’Donovan 
writes  from  Williamsburg  that  a  Catch-lines  item  about  “Mr. 
Syndicate”  (January  1)  reminds  him  of  letters  the  paper  gets 
addressed  to  “Mrs.  Virginia  Gazette”  with  salutation  “Dear 
Mrs.  Gazette.”  One  of  the  most  recent  was  from  a  Congress¬ 
man. 
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SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 


Contributed  by  the  Publisher 


4:  (DOLLARS  THAT  IS!) 


THAT’S  HOW  MUCH  THESE  FRIENDS  UPPED  UNYT’S  AD  REVENUE  IN  ’71 


CARLTON  CIGARETTES  •  AMERICAN  LAMB  COUNCIL  •  GREY  •  TAREYTON  CIGARETTES  •  CHEVROLET  •  Y  4  R  •  DELTA  AIRLINES 
CANADIAN  CLUB  •  TED  BATES  •  BORATEEM  •  FORD  •  LEO  BURNETT  •  PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS  •  KRAFT  FOOD  •  VANSANT  DUGDALE 
SCHENLEY  •  ABC  •  WELLS,  RICH.  GREENE  •  KELLOGG  •  SEAGRAM  VO  •  FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING  •  STATE  OF  FLA,  DEPT,  OF  CITRUS 

FASTEETH  •  N  W.  AYER  •  CUTTY  SARK  •  WABC  TV  •  B.  B.  D.  &  O.  •  GULF  •  PALL  MALL  •  CAMPBELL-EWALD  •  LENNEN  &  NEWELL 

A-1  SAUCE  •  DORAL  CIGARETTES  •  INDEPENDENT  MEDIA  •  NEW  ENGLAND  FISH  •  FLEISCHMANN  PREFERRED  •  BURKE.  DOWLING 
PREPARATION  H  •  VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA  •  CLYNE  MAXON  •  PARK  4  TILFORD  •  AMERICAN  MOTORS  •  DELLA  FEMINA  •  SEAGRAM  7 
CROWN  •  BIRDS  EYE  INTERNATIONAL  •  CARL  ALLY  •  HESS  OIL  •  JOHN  BEGG  •  KOOL  CIGARETTES  •  WARWICK  4  LEGLER  •  4C  CHEESE 
GRAVY  MASTER  •  PORSCHE  AUDI  •  ERWIN  WASEY  •  SALEM  CIGARETTES  •  TIMEX  •  FRYE-SILLS  •  SWIFT  FOODS  •  NBC  •  DANIEL  4 
CHARLES  •  IMPERIAL  WHISKEY  •  AMF  •  MARSCHALK  •  LUFTHANSA  •  GOLD  KIST  CHICKEN  •  DANCER.  FITZGERALD  4  SAMPLE 
CARNATION  •  THOMAS  BREAD  •  SHALLER-RUBIN  •  JOHNNIE  WALKER  •  HORMEL  MEATS  •  MC  CANN-ERICKSON  •  COTT  BEVERAGES 
SKIPPY  NUTS  •  REOPACK  TOMATOES  •  S.S.C,  4  B.  •  ROYAL  PRINCE  YAMS  •  CAMPBELL  SAKRETE  •  DE  GARMO  •  FOUR  ROSES 
LUCKY  TEN  •  VAN  BRUNT  •  WINSTON  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  HULT.  BECHT  •  N.Y.  UNIVERSITY  •  GOLDEN  GRAIN  MACARONI  •  WM.  ESTY 
FTD  •  RAGU  •  JOHN  MURRAY  •  GALLO  COLD  DUCK  •  CHRYSLER  •  DOYLE.  DANE,  BERNBACH  •  CBS  •  YUBAN  COFFEE  •  D  ARCY 
MAC  MANUS.  INTERMARCO  •  BACARDI  RUM  •  TABBY  CAT  FOOD  •  WEISS  4  GELLER  •  GREEN  GIANT  •  ANDRE  COLD  DUCK 
J.W.  THOMPSON  •  MARLBORO  CIGARETTES  •  CLARK  GUM  •  REDMOND,  MARCUS  4  SHURE  •  REALEMON  •  LA  CHOY  •  CHALEK  4  DREYER 
SAAB  •  LEHN  4  FINK  •  CHIRURG  4  CAIRNS  •  HUNT  WESSON  •  CUMBERLAND  PACKING  •  FULLER,  SMITH  4  ROSS  •  REDBOW  BEANS 
KNOX  GELATIN  •  LA  ROCHE,  MC  CAFFREY  4  MC  CALL  •  SCOTT  PAPER  •  MOBIL  OIL  •  NEEDHAM.  HARPER  4  STEERS  •  CELESTE  PIZZA 
N.Y.  TIMES  •  RUMRILL-HOYT  •  MacNAUGHTON  SCOTCH  •  READER  S  DIGEST  •  POST,  KEYES,  GARDNER  •  CAMPBELL  SOUPS  •  WHITEHALL 
LABS  •  MARSTELLAR  •  VICEROY  CIGARETTES  •  WELLA  •  HUMBLE  OIL  •  BELLOWS  WHISKEY  •  STIEFEL/R AYMOND  .  H-0  OATS  •  CHUN 
KING  •  LEE  GRAHAM  •  ULTRA  BRITE  •  MARCAL  •  KELLY  NASON  •  CONTINENTAL  TRAILWAYS  •  ARM  4  HAMMER  .  AD  PR  •  COLUMBIA 
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Statute  on  freedom? 

Peni  has  a  law  called  “Statute  on  Freedom  of  the  Press”  which  was 
promulgated  by  the  ruling  junta  when  it  took  over  the  government  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  everything  except  what  its  name  implies. 

Under  it,  the  highest  police  authority  in  Lima  has  ruled  that  a 
prominent  newspajier  publisher  must  remove  himself  from  that  office 
as  well  as  divest  himself  of  his  shares  in  his  property.  The  violation 
charged  is  that  he  was  absent  from  the  country  more  than  the  law 
allow's.  The  law  requires  owners  to  be  in  Peru  for  a  minimum  of  six 
continuous  months  during  the  year,  which  up  to  now  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  as  meaning  during  a  calendar  year.  In  a  neat  switch  of 
interpretation  the  government  now  says  the  absence  must  be  measured 
from  the  time  of  departure  and  cannot  exceed  six  months  at  any  time. 

Publisher  Pedro  Beltran  of  La  Prevsa  is  a  former  Prime  Minister 
and  Finance  Minister  of  that  country  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens.  He  left  his  country  July  10,  1971,  was  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  last  Fall  lecturing  on  economics,  and  returned  home  Jan.  21, 
1972.  The  government  says  he  was  gone  11  days  too  long  and  there¬ 
fore  must  sacrifice  his  paper.  (See  Shop  Talk.) 

In  view  of  the  record — Mr.  Beltran’s  home,  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  colonial  architecture  in  the  heart  of  Lima,  was  recently 
taken  over  and  bull-dozed  to  the  ground  on  the  pretext  of  street 
widening — there  seems  little  doubt  that  if  the  government  hadn’t 
found  this  reason  to  eliminate  him  as  an  independent  editorial  voice 
it  would  have  found  some  other. 

There  seems  little  hepe  that  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Interior, 
the  final  authority,  will  be  successful  and  the  ruling  junta  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  own  way  to  remove  Peru  from  the  list  of  countries  where 
individual  liberties  as  well  as  press  freedom  are  honored. 
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letters 

‘I  COINED  SMOG’ 

The  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.)  News-Post 
in  a  recent  editorial  about  air  pollution 
said  that  a  British  subject  created  the 
word  “smog”  in  1905,  thus  knocking  the 
props  from  under  my  chief  claim  to  fame. 

I  have  mentioned  casually  a  few  times 
(well,  maybe  a  few  hundred)  that  what 
I  wanted  on  my  tombstone  is  “He  coined 
smog.”  A  simple,  direct  no-nonsense  trib¬ 
ute  that  would  have  everlasting  meaning 
because  I  am  sure  my  grandchildren’s 
grandchildren  will  be  annoyed  by  the 
damned  stuff. 

It  was  like  this:  In  1923  when  I  was 
helping  edit  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  we 
began  to  have  terrible  sieges  of  polluted 
air  in  the  wintertime  caused  by  the  heavy 
burning  of  soft  coal  and  the  fog  that  arose 
from  the  Des  Moines  river. 

It  was  essential  to  tell  our  readers  what 
they  already  knew  (but  they’d  have  said 
we  were  covering  up  if  we  didn’t  report 
it),  and  at  the  top  of  page  one  every  day. 
Top  headlines  were  in  60  point,  with  an 
absolute  count  of  nine  units.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  impossible  to  get  SMOKE,  FOG 
(lOV^)  into  a  nine-count  head. 

So  this: 

SMOG  HITS 
CITY  ANEW 

The  ink  wasn’t  dry  when  the  managing 
editor,  whose  eyes  lit  first  on  this  (to 
him)  monstrosity,  asked:  “Whatinell  does 
this  mean?”  (He  hadn’t  heard  either  that 
someone  long  before  had  used  the  word.) 

I  convinced  my  superior  (the  late  W.  W. 
Waymack,  for  those  of  you  who  remember 
Des  Moines  in  the  20s)  that  smog  was  a 
good  word,  especially  in  nine-unit  heads. 

About  that  time  the  U.S.  Navy  was  fly¬ 
ing  a  small  fleet  around  the  world  and  it 
was  a  top  of  the  page  story.  Try  to  put 
NAVY  AVIATORS  in  our  head  type.  So  I 
coined  N  A  VIATORS — a  nice  nine  count. 

The  M.E.  again:  “Dammit,  Keavy,  I  let 
you  talk  me  into  smog,  but  don’t  invent 
any  more  words.  Who  knows  what  a  navi- 
ator  is?” 

I  guess  no  one  does,  because  it  hasn’t 
made  the  dictionaries  yet. 

Hubbard  Keavy 

Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

Retired  AP  news  executive,  writing  styl¬ 
ist  and  newspaper  editor. 

*  *  * 

‘JO’ 

Kathy  Russeth’s  complaint  (January 
15)  regarding  Jo  Brosious  being  introduced 
as  Mrs.  Hamilton  (Jo)  Brosious  leaves  me 
wondering  what  the  complaint  is  all  about. 

The  article  included  a  photograph  of 
“Jo  Brosious”  and  didn’t  give  me  the  idea 
that  “her  identity”  was  only  through  the 
man  in  her  life. 

My  impression  in  reading  the  article  is 
that  Mrs.  Hamilton  (Jo)  Brosious,  or  just 
“Jo”  is  extremely  energetic  and  well  “iden¬ 
tified”  for  all  her  dynamic  newspaper  work 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  much  more  of 
her  success  in  the  future. 

George  Partis 
President,  United  States  Divorce  Reform 
Inc.,  Kenwood  Calif. 


PREPRINT  DATA 

With  all  due  respect  to  Chaman  Jain, 
Ph.D.,  I  think  his  research  on  preprints 
and  coupon  response  as  (January  15)  draws 
some  conclusions  regarding  preprints  and 
ROP  advertising  that  are  simply  not  valid. 

In  the  first  place,  his  breakdown  of 
“small”,  “medium”  and  “large”  papers  is 
unbelievable.  He  is  dealing  with  only  130 
possible  newspapers,  1%  of  tbe  dailies  in 
this  country,  but  through  the  combination 
of  his  reporting  and  E  &  P’s  treatment  of 
the  story,  it  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  results  of  his  survey  apply  to  all  news¬ 
papers. 

The  five  bold  faced  “findings”  shown 
near  the  top  of  the  story  should  be  quali¬ 
fied  very  early  in  the  story  as  being  based 
on  a  limited  survey  of  metropolitan  papers 
where  the  smallest  paper  surveyed  had 
100,000  circulation. 

These  papers  are  no  more  representative 
of  the  pull  of  ROP  space  or  inserts  in  the 
bulk  of  America’s  papers  than  are  the 
rates  these  papers  charge.  It  isn’t  until  one 
gets  almost  exactly  half-way  through  this 
full  page  story  that  one  discovers  the  very 
limited  market  this  researcher  is  surveying. 

Arthur  J.  Keeney 
Publisher,  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun. 

*  *  * 


CABLE  VISION 

Last  week  in  Dayton,  Ohio  the  Rand 
Corporation  with  the  financial  support  from 
the  Kettering  and  Ford  Foundations  re¬ 
leased  their  basic  report  on  the  future  of 
cable  in  Dayton,  which  certainly  has  tre¬ 
mendous  ramifications  for  cable  television 
in  large  cities  all  over  America. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell  by  the  list  of  par¬ 
ticipants  there  were  only  two  newspaper 
publishers  represented  there,  attending  the 
deliberations  of  the  conference:  David  Cly- 
mer  of  Eldorado,  Kansas  and  myself. 

I  would  hope  that  more  newspapers  would 
become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  cable 
is  important  for  the  future  of  our  industry 
and  I  know  damn  well  that  Dave  Clymer 
and  I  are  not  the  only  visionaries  around. 
So,  where  was  everybody  else? 

Louis  A.  Lerner 
Publisher,  Lerner  Home  Newspapers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

*  *  * 


WASHINGTON’S  DAY 
To  paraphrase  a  great  President,  I  have 
sworn  eternal  hostility  toward  every  Ameri¬ 
can  editor  who,  on  February  22nd  (21st 
this  year),  runs  a  lot  of  Washington  Birth¬ 
day  Sale  ads  and  neglects  to  devote  a  few 
inches  on  the  editorial  page  to  some  quo¬ 
tations  by  our  First  President.  Each  year 
this  neglect  seems  to  grow  as  one  checks 
the  exchanges. 

To  the  extent  that  we  ignore  and  neglect 
the  words  of  our  First  President  to  that 
extent  do  we  diminish  the  prestige  and 
majesty  of  the  Presidency  today.  The  line 
from  No.  1  to  No.  37  grows  longer  but  we 
cannot  respect  the  ofi&ce  (or  the  man)  to¬ 
day  without  first  honoring  No.  1. 

Joseph  Ray 

Former  editor,  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Daily 
Bulletin. 


TAPE  RECORDER 

I  read  with  intense  interest  the  article 
by  Robert  H.  Loy  (January  22)  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  tape  recorder  “on  the 
beat.”  His  comments  were  entertaining  and 
accurate.  We,  too,  are  finding  ourselves  in¬ 
creasingly  “hooked”  on  the  recorder  even 
though  it  does  have  some  drawbacks. 

There  is  an  additional  point  which 
should  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  tape.  It  is  deadly  if  and  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  arises  that  one’s  quotations  are  chal¬ 
lenged.  I  recall  using  a  recorder  to  tape  a 
bitter,  name-calling  fight  between  two  fac¬ 
tions  in  a  little  theater  group  and  later 
using  the  tape  as  the  basis  for  a  bright 
piece  about  what  happens  when  personali¬ 
ties  and  culture  mix.  There  was  a  steady 
stream  of  offended  thespians  through  the 
office  the  next  day;  each  one  claimed  he 
or  she  “never  would  have  said  such  a 
thing”  and  threatened  to  sue.  The  tape 
quashed  that  fast. 

I  don’t  think  the  choice  really  should  be 
between  pencil-and-pad  and  the  recorder. 
Rather  I  have  found  the  least  time  con¬ 
suming  way  to  handle  such  a  situation  is 
to  use  both  simultaneously,  write  the  story 
from  the  notes  and  then  replay  the  tape 
to  check  on  the  context,  sense  of  direction 
and  exact  wordage  of  the  quotes.  In  other 
words,  the  tape  should  be  an  inobtrusive 
backup  to  tbe  selective  notetaking  process, 
especially  in  critical  or  sensitive  stories. 

I  especially  fancy  those  new,  very  com¬ 
pact  cassette  models.  Our  local  county 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  City  Council 
have  provided  jacks  into  the  public  address 
systems  of  their  respective  meeting  halls 
and  the  general  technique  is  to  plug  in  a 
recorder  and  then  turn  it  on  as  needed  to 
capture  important  matters.  More  public 
bodies  should  be  encouraged  to  do  that. 

Daniel  R.  Walters 
Managing  editor  of  the  Eureka  ( Calif.) 
Times  Standard. 


Short  Takes 

Money  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  them 
(the  younger  generation).  They  didn’t 
have  to  scratch  around  for  a  buick. — San 
Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

The  27-year-old  teacher  from  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  had  ears  in  his  swollen  eyes. — 
Newsday,  Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

*  4e 

HELP  WANTED  AD:  Exec.  Sec.  Top 
steno  &  typing.  Independent  gall — 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

*  * 

With  the  downfall  of  the  billion  dollar 
transportation  bond  issue  at  the  polls  last 
November,  the  bride  also  collapsed  into 
the  murky  canal  waters. — Newark  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Gazette. 

Hg  Hit  ilg 

The  Minnesota  foi'ward  fouled  Witte  as 
the  Buckeye  tried  to  shoot.  It  was  ruled  a 
fi-agrant  foul  .  .  .  — St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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It’s  a  Wonderful  Town 


By  WALTER  V.  CARTY 

The  chorus  of  voices  crying  out 
against  the  day-to*<lay  living  and 
working  in  Manhattan  is  increasing. 

I  have  to  admit  I’ve  been  one  of  the 
voices. 

Then  something  happened  over  the 
holidays.  My  thirteen-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  was  invited  to  a  party  at  a  town- 
house  on  East  71st  Street.  She  begged 
me  to  let  her  go.  I  would  not,  of 
course,  let  her  travel  alone  on  the 
train  from  Larchmont  to  the  city. 
Since  it  was  Saturday  I  decided  I 
would  take  her  to  the  party,  and  my 
two  sons,  four  and  seven,  and  I  would 
spend  the  afternoon  in  the  city  until 
time  to  pick  her  up.  It  was  something 
I  hadn’t  done  in  years. 

The  city  was  dressed  for  the  holi¬ 
days  like  a  young  lady  dressed  for  a 
ball.  Park  Avenue  glittered  with  tall 
trees  sparkling  with  tiny  lights.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  townhouse,  it  was 
a  page  from  Dickens.  A  great  wreath 
adorned  the  front  door,  a  fire  roared 
in  the  fireplace,  the  staircase  was 
decorated  with  holly.  Where  but  in 
New  York  would  you  find  a  house 
like  this? 

The  two  boys  and  I  bundled  our¬ 
selves  against  the  brisk  wind  as  we 
headed  toward  the  Children’s  Zoo  in 
Central  Park.  I  had  forgotten  the  street 
where  the  little  park  was  located.  We 
asked  directions. 

The  first  lady  wasn’t  sure,  she  said 
in  a  delightful  British  accent  A  man 
with  a  pleasant  Parisian  touch  to  his 
voice  thought  it  was  a  few  blocks 


south.  The  next,  a  man  with  a  rich 
Scots  burr,  thought  it  was  64th  Street. 
How  Europeans  appreciate  their  parks, 
I  thought. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Children’s 
Zoo,  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  other 
fathers  with  their  youngsters.  Noah’s 
Ark  with  its  tiny  skunk  on  board  was 
the  favorite  for  my  four-year-old.  He 
made  friends  with  other  youngsters 
and  soon  was  their  Captain  Ahab  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  mists  for  the  great  white 
whale.  And,  of  course,  there  was  a 
giant  whale  with  a  mischievous  tail,  a 
castle,  Peter  Rabbit  and  an  array  of 
live  animals — llamas,  burros  and  even 
sheep. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  at  a  two-by- 
four  restaurant  run  by  three  Puerto 
Ricans.  It  was  the  cleanest,  sweetest- 
smelling  restaurant  I  had  seen  in  years. 
A  sign  on  the  outside  said  only  the 
finest  hamburger  meat  was  purchased. 
And  so  we  wolfed  down  three  ham¬ 
burgers  that  would  turn  P.  J.  Clarke’s 
Irish  green  with  envy. 

To  work  off  the  luncheons,  the  boys 
slid  the  slides,  rumbled  through  the 
tunnels  and  swung  on  the  swings  at 
one  of  the  vest  pocket  playgrounds  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue  edge  of  Central  Park. 

By  now  it  was  time  to  pick  up  my 
daughter.  She  was  glowing.  The  party 
had  been  a  joy,  capped  by  a  visit  to 
nearby  houses  where  the  girls  sang 
cards  for  shut-ins. 

We  decided  a  visit  to  the  city  would 
not  be  complete  until  we  had  seen  the 
tree  at  Rockefeller  Center.  We  figured 
if  we  walked  all  the  way,  it  would  be 


twilight  and  the  lights  would  be  their 
most  festive.  Sometimes  hopping, 
sometimes  skipping,  always  on  the 
jaunty  move,  we  headed  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  every  block  of  which  would 
inspire  a  Lauren  Ford  or  Currier  & 
Ives.  The  Plaza  Hotel  was  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  the  General  Motors  Build¬ 
ing  was  a  crystal  mountain. 

Then  Rockefeller  Center.  The  lights, 
the  crowds,  the  music,  the  smeU  of 
roasting  chestnuts.  I  remembered  one 
day,  twenty  years  earlier,  when  I  had 
come  to  New  York  from  my  native 
Boston  after  finishing  college.  The  rush 
of  settling  into  a  new  city  was  over¬ 
whelming.  One  evening  returning  from 
work,  I  was  walking  from  the  subway 
to  my  apartment  on  East  79th  Street 
Suddenly  from  an  apartment  window, 
I  heard  a  young  girl’s  voice,  practicing 
the  scale.  Do-re-mi-fa-so-la-ti-do.  That 
could  be  another  Lily  Pons,  I  had 
thought  A  young  man  came  down  the 
steps  of  the  local  library,  his  arms 
weighted  with  books.  This  is  the  city 
that  nurtured  Henry  James,  O.  Henry, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  J.  P.  Mar- 
quand,  I  thought.  A  great  emotional 
wave  swept  over  me.  New  York,  I 
love  you! 

I  looked  down  at  the  face  of  my 
seven-year-old  son  as  his  eyes  danced 
from  the  height  of  the  Christmas  tree 
to  the  silver  sweep  of  the  skating  rink. 

“Oh,  Daddy,’’  he  said.  “I  love  this 
city!’’ 


Walter  V.  Carty  Is  president  of  a  New 
York  public  relations  company. 
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NACON  members  are  polled 
on  continuing  sales  group 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  fate  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Co¬ 
operative  Advertising  Network  (NA¬ 
CON)  will  be  decided  in  the  coming  weeks 
by  73  newspapers  that  have  been  asked  to 
vote  on  staying  in  or  leaving  the  group. 

NACON  is  a  “hand-shake”  organization 
formed  in  February,  1970,  by  a  dozen  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  seiwicing 
and  exchanging  information  on  manufac¬ 
turers’  co-operative  advertising  programs. 
Membership  in  NACON  is  open  to  news¬ 
papers  that  appoint  someone  full-time  to 
handle  co-op  advertising.  Monthly  dues 
are  $10. 

When  N.\CON  was  formed  two  years 
ago,  its  membership  was  limited  to  42 
papers  in  non-competitive  markets.  But 
NACON  was  persuaded  to  accept  other 
papers.  In  addition  to  the  73  members  it 
now  has,  there  are  22  more  papers  waiting 
to  be  accepted. 

The  ‘vote  of  confidence’  was  called  for 
as  a  result  of  discussions  over  the  possible 
merger  of  NACON  into  the  Bureau  of 
.4dvertising.  .4n  attempt  to  move  NACON 
into  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  reached 
its  peak  the  week  before  the  general  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  INAE  sales  conference  in  New 
Orleans  (January  24-26).  Well  placed 
sources  said  there  had  been  discussions 
on  the  matter  by  a  committee  of  1N.4E. 
Later  the  IN.4E  board  unanimously  i)ass- 
ed  a  resolution  i>raising  the  Bureau’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  sell  c(vop  advertising.  There  was 
no  mention  of  N.4CON  in  this  resolution. 

Leo  Bogart,  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  .4dvertising,  told  E&P  that  he 
and  Jerry  Tills,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
co-oj)  department,  had  discussed  NACON 
with  Howard  Nicks  “several  months  ago” 
on  ways  the  two  groups  could  work  to¬ 
gether.  At  no  time  did  they  suggest  that 
NACON  be  dissolved,  Bogart  said.  “We 
want  to  work  in  close  harmony  with  NA¬ 
CON  as  we  try  to  do  with  other  newspa¬ 
per  sales  groups,”  he  said. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  events,  it  was 
decided  by  the  directors  of  NACON,  who 
feel  that  the  group  should  remain  intact 
and  independent,  to  poll  the  advertising 
directors  of  the  member  papers.  Ballots, 
listing  two  choices — stay  or  leaving — were 
passed  out  this  week  at  the  Fifth  N.4CON 
Seminar  in  .4tlanta  to  51)  of  the  73  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting.  The  other  ballots 
have  been  mailed  to  co-op  coordinators 
that  did  not  attend  the  three-day  work¬ 
shop. 

The  coordinators  were  urged  by  How¬ 
ard  Nicks,  a  NACON  Ixrard  member, 
to  get  the  ballots  filled  out  and  signed  by 
their  advertising  directors  and  returned 
to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  letter, 
accompanying  the  ballot,  Nicks  states  that 
he  believes  very  strongly  that  NACON 
has  provided  a  beneficial  service  to  the 
entire  newspaper  industry  and  that  it 


should  be  allowed  to  continue  outside  the 
Bureau. 

It  was  the  consensus  in  a  workshop  di-s- 
cussion  that  the  secret  to  selling  co-op  is 
working  closely  with  the  manufacturer’s 
local  and  regional  sales  repiesentatives  on 
a  daily  basis. 

If  co-op  is  to  be  a  successful  revenue 
producer  for  newspapers,  it  also  means 
that  local  newspaper  co-op  salesmen  must 
work  with  the  manufacturer’s  retail  out¬ 
lets  to  sell  them  on  ordering  sufficient 
quantities  of  merchandise  to  support  an 
effective  ad  campaign.  “Being  told  that  a 
manufacturer  has  a  co-op  program  which 
pays  up  to  4'/^  of  purchases  is  of  little 
value  after  the  manufacturer  has  taken 
an  order  from  a  retailer,”  one  co-op  coor¬ 
dinator  said.  “Most  times  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  does  not  buy  enough  to  qualify  for 
an  allowance  or  else  the  allowance  is  so 
small  he  can’t  afford  a  five-inch  ad.” 

Despite  the  apparent  solidarity  for  con¬ 
tinuing  NACON,  there  are  divisions  with¬ 
in  the  group.  Some  contend  that  NACON 
would  be  more  effective  if  there  were  few¬ 
er  newspapers  in  the  network.  Othei-s 
would  prefer  to  see  no  competing  papers 
in  the  group. 

“Several  members  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  organization  is  getting 
too  large  for  us  to  achieve  our  objec¬ 
tives,”  C.  M.  Bresnehen,  founding  pres¬ 
ident  of  NACON,  and  co-op  coordinator 
for  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  stated  in 
his  annual  report. 

To  correct  this  situation,  Bresnehen  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  four  new  gi’oup- 
ings  within  NACON — Megalopolis,  Metro¬ 
polis,  Cities,  and  Towns.  Each  categorj’ 
would  have  its  own  elected  chairman. 

The  Megalopolis  category  would  include 
member  newspapers  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Los  .4ngeles,  Chicago.  The  Me¬ 
tropolis  would  have  Denver,  Houston,  Dal¬ 
las,  Atlanta.  In  the  Cities  group  there 
would  be  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Nashville, 
San  Diego,  Wichita.  The  Towns  would 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  newspapers  in 
cities  whose  population  is  less  than  50,- 
000. 

“The  key  factors  in  newspapers’  co-op 
servicing  program  are  determined  by 
methods  of  product  distribution,  location 
of  manufacturer’s  sales  headquarters, 
agency  and  location  of  sales  representa¬ 
tives,”  Bresnehen  said.  The  creation  of 
the  four  groups  in  NACON  will  satisfy 
those  requirements,  he  said. 

Bresnehen  said  NACON  would  work 
toward  closer  cooperation  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  “We  will  be  able  to  play  back  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Bureau  which  they  could 
never  develop  as  a  Bureau,  but  which 
gives  them  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
our  competitive  media  bureaus,”  he  said. 

“From  our  experience  thus  far,  we 
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know  that  effective  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  services  and  new  concepts  can  only  be 
developed  in-the-field  by  newspaper  co-op 
coordinators  working  together.” 

• 

Ortho  Co.  sets 
co-op  campaign 

Ortho  Chemical  Company,  a  division  of 
Standard  Oil,  is  dropping  all  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1972  in  favor  of  a  lOO'/J  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plan  for  its  local 
lawn  and  garden  dealer  outlets. 

The  program,  which  was  announced  this 
week  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Coop¬ 
erative  Network  seminar  meeting  in  At¬ 
lanta,  by  Jess  Barrett,  supeiwisor  of  sales 
for  Ortho  in  the  Southern  territory,  will 
be  managed  by  the  local  Ortho  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives,  who  will  authorize  placement 
of  ads  in  the  newspapers  and  compile  the 
names  of  the  dealers  for  the  listing. 

Barrett  said  Ortho  will  pay  newspapers 
directly  for  the  ads  at  their  national  line 
rate  provided  the  ads  list  more  than  one 
Ortho  dealer.  He  urged  the  newspapers  to 
give  Ortho  a  lower  “dealer  listing”  rate 
and  use  surplus  funds  for  additional  ads. 

Barrett  said  Ortho  in  adopting  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  do  no  factory-placed  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1972.  Last  year,  the  company  ran 
ads  on  TV  and  in  Parade,  Family  Weekly 
and  locally-edited  Sunday  magazines.  The 
campaign,  handled  by  McCann-Erickson, 
repiesented  an  investment  of  about  $3 
million. 

Barrett  said  Ortho  will  keep  in  force  its 
offer  to  pay  a  dealer  on  a  50-50  basis  for 
ads  that  are  placed  over  one  signature. 
The  payment  will  be  based  on  a  fixed  line 
rate. 

• 

Lennen  &  Newell  files 
for  reorganization 

Lennen  &  Newell  Inc.,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  filed  for  reorganization  under  Chapter 
XI  on  Wednesday  (February  2).  The 
petition  listed  $10,993,000  in  liabilities 
and  total  assets  of  $6, .384, 000  of  which 
$4,843,000  are  accounts  receivable. 

The  petition  showed  the  10  large.st  cred¬ 
itors  to  be  as  follows:  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  $812,395;  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  $498,931 ;  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  $460,145;  Hearst  Corp., 
$192,000;  Parade  Publications,  $154,000; 
Triangle  Publications,  $103,869;  Sterling 
Regal  Engraving  Co.,  $101,077;  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.,  $81,545;  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  $80,646,  and  Graphic 
Colorplate,  $76,416. 

The  schedule  lists  approximately  1000 
newspapers  with  debts  owing  them  rang¬ 
ing  from  50<  for  the  Steams  County  Re¬ 
cord  to  $55,342  for  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
News.  It  also  shows  a  debt  of  $43,443  to 
the  .1.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  and  numerous 
listings  for  the  Yellow  Pages  and  ssveral 
hundred  radio  and  tv  stations. 
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In  a  stew  for  offbeat  copy? 
take  a  tip  from  Motley  Crew 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


The  feature  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  getting:  the  usual  run  of  res¬ 
taurant  articles  in  connection  with  its 
weekend  entei'tainment  section  when  John 
R.  Thomson,  a  Tribune  rewriteman,  en¬ 
countered  the  section’s  editor,  Larry 
Townsend  at  the  office  mailbox. 

“Why  don’t  you  send  one  of  your  writ¬ 
ers  to  a  spaghetti  joint  some  of  us  city 
desk  workers  frequent,”  said  Thomson. 

“Why  don’t  you  do  it?”  Townsend  re¬ 
plied. 

.4nd  thus  was  boni  the  Motley  Crew,  a 
group  of  reporters  of  the  Tribune  bent  on 
buying  their  evening  meal  while  sticking 
close  to  the  budget  at  the  same  time. 

Thomson,  of  Scottish  ancestry,  natural¬ 
ly  is  the  leader  of  the  troupe,  although 
there  are  a  couple  of  regulars  who  admit 
to  having  had  ancestors  in  the  heather 
land. 

Thomson  w’rote  his  first  piece  May  16, 
1969  about  John’s  Jumbo  Sandwich  Shop, 
“home  of  the  69-cent  special”  and  the 
Motley  Crew  was  properly  launched. 

The  next  column  came  from  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  restaurant  run  by  two  Croatian  sis¬ 
ters  in  the  back  of  an  old  saloon  (the 
Motley  Crew  members  insist  on  going  first 
class.) 

Crews  on  Crew 

The  fact  that  one  Steve  Crews  is  one  of 
the  repoi-ters  who  frequently  joins  the 
group  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  column’s 
name.  In  fact.  Crews  is  somewhat  of  a 
fashion  plate  in  dress  and  also  prides 
himself  on  being  a  gourmet.  It  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  the  rest  of  the  crew  why 
Ci’ews  haunts  out-of-the-way  places,  but 
the  assumption  is  he  not  only  is  trying  to 
save  a  buck,  but  enjoys  foisting  his  reci¬ 
pes  for  questionable  gastronomic  delights 
upon  his  table  mates.  He  chortles  over 
their  reactions,  especially  when  a  “spe- 
cial-under-a-huck”  is  being  devoured. 

About  a  month  after  the  Crew  had  been 
operating,  the  feature  department  was 
looking  around  for  some  stunt  and  dis¬ 
cussed  sending  the  city  desk  budget  diners 
to  a  first  class  restaurant  for  a  story. 

One  of  Chicago’s  top  restaurants  was 
decided  upon — Maxim’s  de  Paris,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  float  a  loan  to  get  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

The  Tribune  came  up  with  the  money 
and  Thomson,  Bill  Juneau,  Bob  Nolte  and 
Bob  Enstad  set  out,  parting  with  $117.50 
and  wishing  the  Crew  didn’t  have  such 
unostentatious  eating  habits. 

Occasionally,  the  Crew  has  its  original 
diners,  Dave  Gilbert  being  one  of  them, 
but  with  changes  in  shifts  and  unexpected 
assignments,  the  membership  has  grown 
to  several  others,  including  Michael  “Iron 
Mike”  Sneed  and  Tend  Schultz.  They’re 
girls.  Iren  Mike’s  pseudonym  is  somewhat 
wreathered  in  mystery,  but  it  seems  to 
denote  that  she  will  take  on  any  reporting 
job  without  complaint.  Terri  is  a  column¬ 


ist  for  the  paper’s  Metropolitan  Section. 
Sheila  Wolfe  goes  along  on  occasion  when 
she  has  a  late  assignment. 

The  Crew  picked  up  a  rotund  rewrite 
man.  Bob  Davis,  who  promptly  went  on  a 
water  diet  to  drop  about  100  of  his  257 
pounds. 

Eat  anonymously 

Most  times  the  Crew  enters  and  departs 
a  restaurant  anonymously,  except  when 
some  staffer  has  notified  the  management 
they  are  coming,  or  set  up  the  occasion,  as 
happened  once  in  the  case  of  copy  reader 
Dennis  Murray,  who  steered  the  Crew  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  a  northside  restaurant 
which  features  b^f  and  kidney  pie. 

An  E&P  reporter  who  had  been  anxious 
to  catch  up  with  the  Crew  went  along  this 
particular  night  and  found  only  one  other 
Irish  person  in  the  crowd,  a  waitress 
named  Tammy  Fitzpatrick.  Iron  Mike, 
Crews  and  Thomson  had  already  admitted 
to  Scotch  forebears.  It  was  about  the 
farthest  the  Crew  had  traveled  from  the 
office. 

The  lady  proprietor  and  cook,  a  Scots¬ 
woman,  named  McDougall,  had  prepared 
the  beef  and  kidney  dish  at  home  and 
after  Tammy  had  served  a  couple  of 
drinks  produced  it,  with  various  trim¬ 
mings — and  very  reasonable  in  price — ^the 
way  the  Crew  likes  it. 

But  then  the  aim  of  the  group  is  to  eat 
inexpensively — Nolte  is  known  as  the 
“Two  Buck  Kid” — and  is  referred  to  that 
way  in  Thomson’s  writings. 

Feeding  time  is  during  regular  office 
dinner  periods,  although  the  particular 
night  at  Edinburgh  Castle  ran  into  two 
hours,  including  travel.  The  E&P  corre¬ 
spondent  promised  not  to  tell  a  soul,  but  it 
didn’t  matter  much  because  the  city  editor 
was  keeping  check. 

Thomson  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
without  portfolio,  chiefly  because  of  his 
advanced  age,  although  recently  the  Crew 
took  along  a  quite  elderly  man,  Hal  Ar- 
been,  who  once  worked  for  the  Tribune 
and  is  now  in  public  relations. 

While  it  is  against  the  Crew’s  policy  to 
invite  older  persons,  with  the  exception  of 
Thomson,  they  were  only  too  eager  on  this 
occasion  because  Arbeen  was  picking  up 
the  check. 

Thomson  hurried  to  explain  that  this 
rarely  happens,  except  when  someone  in¬ 
sists. 

• 

N.  E.  circulators  elect 

Bernard  Littlefield,  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Boston.  Other  officers  are;  Vicepresidents 
— Charles  Poole,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
and  Joseph  Shorr,  Woonsocket  (R.I.) 
Call;  secretary-treasurer — Oscar  Whit¬ 
more,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun. 


Reader  surveys 
are  being  made 
by  60  papers 

Sixty  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers 
have  begun  a  self-evaluation  process,  the 
Community  Newspaper  Self-Survey  Kit 
developed  at  the  Communications  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  the  S.  1.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

According  to  Dr.  W,  C.  Clark,  director 
of  the  CRC,  the  orders  have  come  from 
papers  ranging  in  size  from  5,000-circula¬ 
tion  weeklies  to  100,000-circulation  dailies. 

The  Community  Newspaper  Self-Survey 
Kit  was  conceived  three  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Jack  Haskins,  then  John  Ben  Snow  pro¬ 
fessor  of  new’spaper  research,  and  by  Erik 
Collins,  a  research  associate  in  the  CRC 
at  Syracuse.  Brought  to  completion  by 
Clark  last  fall,  it  was  first  sent  out 
November  1,  1971. 

Through  standardization  the  self-survey 
kit  allows  newspaper  executives  to  gain 
knowledge  about  community  values  and 
media  habits  at  a  savings  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  over  studies  designed  for 
an  individual  newspaper,  Clark  said. 

Four  groups  of  questions  gain  informa¬ 
tion  on  residents’  attitudes  toward  their 
community,  their  media  habits  (including 
television,  radio,  magazines,  and  newspa¬ 
pers),  their  readership  of  and  attitudes 
toward  newspapers  in  their  region,  their 
news  interests,  and  their  evaluation  of  the 
newspaper  sponsoring  the  survey.  This  in¬ 
formation  can  be  tabulated  against  the 
particular  city  or  suburb  of  residence, 
family  size,  marital  status,  age,  sex  and 
education. 

Developed  as  one  program  under  a  $1 
million  grant  from  the  Snow  Foundation, 
the  kit  includes  a  35-page  instruction 
manual  and  examples  of  all  materials 
needed  to  conduct  the  survey  and  evaluate 
the  results.  Before  its  release  the  kit  was 
tested  on  several  newspapers  by  research¬ 
ers  at  the  Syracuse  Communications  Re¬ 
search  Center  and  by  independent  re¬ 
search  in  Canada. 

The  instruction  manual  details  steps 
necessary  to  prepare  materials  for  the 
survey,  sets  up  a  time  schedule  for 
mailing  various  items,  and  explains  how 
to  record  and  analyze  the  answers  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  Communications  Research  Center  is 
also  set  up  to  analyze  the  results  by  com¬ 
puter,  at  an  additional  charge,  Clark  said. 
Several  analyses  of  different  lengths  are 
available,  the  most  complete  offering  150,- 
000  breakdowns  of  the  30-question  survey. 


Hal  Tribble  retires 

Hal  Tribble,  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen,  has  cho¬ 
sen  early  retirement  for  health  reasons. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  from  1941  until  1960 
when  he  joined  the  Citizen. 
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Promotion  aim: ‘give  salesman 
a  lot  of  pegs  to  hang  hat  on^ 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

“Give  the  salesman  a  lot  of  pegs  to 
hang  his  hat  on.” 

That  should  be  one  of  the  piincipal 
goals  of  newspaper  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  experts  advised  at  a  seminar  of  30 
newspaper  promotion  people  in  Chicago 
last  week,  sponsored  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

Bob  Twilling,  assistant  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  rang  the  gong 
with  his  “give  the  salesman  a  lot  of  pegs 
...”  remark,  although  it  came  near  the 
windup  of  the  two-day  program  that 
stressed  two  points : 

•  Sell  the  salesman  so  he  can  sell  the 
advertiser. 

•  Sell  the  editorial  people  and  the  cir¬ 
culators  so  they  can  sell  the  reader. 

Find  out  the  how 

The  experts  showed  how  this  is  done. 
Their  efforts  were  appreciated,  judging  by 
one-minute  wrapup  remarks  by  the  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  last  session  of  the  seminar 
conducted  by  Laurie  Cavanaugh,  director 
of  public  lelations  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  Company. 

Most  of  the  seminarians  are  relatively 
new  in  their  promotion  jobs,  so  it  was 
appropriate  that  Paul  S.  Hirt,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  Netvs,  dealt  with  the  fundamentals 
of  the  business  at  tbe  opening  session. 

As  Hirt  said:  “Only  after  you  under¬ 
stand  how  you  ought  to  function  can  you 
focus  clearly  on  techniques.” 

Hirt  urged  the  self-interrogation: 
What  is  the  social  function  of  a  newspa¬ 
per? 

The  standard  and  cynical  answers  are 
obvious,  he  said,  but  beyond  these  the 
newspaper  exists — and  deserves  to — as 
the  lubricant  of  social  change. 

Newspaper  must  succeed 

By  keeping  people  aware  of  what  is 
going  on,  posted  on  the  issues,  aware  of 
alternatives,  the  newspaper  helps  to  make 
it  possible  for  inevitable  social  change  to 
occur  with  minimum  destruction  of  soci¬ 
ety,  Hirt  said,  continuing: 

“It  is  because  of  this  special  social  role, 
among  others,  that  the  newspaper  can 
claim  to  be  different  from  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  A  hamburger  stand  or  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  go  out  of  business  and  its 
loss  in  a  social  sense  may  not  be  felt. 
Likewise,  if  a  newspaper  were  to  fail,  it 
might  not  adversely  affect  the  sum  total 
of  news  available  to  its  fonner  readers. 
The  major,  irreparable  loss  to  society  is 
that  there  would  be  one  less  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  views  leading  to  orderly 
change.” 

So,  although  the  newspaper  is  different 
from  other  business,  it  must  be  thought  of 


as  a  business  and  it  must  succeed  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fundamentally,  Hirt  said,  and  for  pro¬ 
motional  purposes,  the  newspaper  ought 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  w'heel,  with  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  editorial  as  mutually 
dependent  entities  around  the  perimeter, 
with  promotion  and  research  at  the  hub, 
thus: 

Circulation  makes  advertising  grow — 
and  vice  versa;  editorial  content  makes 
circulation  grow,  and  supports  more  ad¬ 
vertising;  larger  circulation  and  ad  rev¬ 
enues  support  a  better  editorial  product. 

Since  no  circulation  promotion  can  be 
effective  if  the  newspaper  is  losing  old 
readers  as  fast  as  new  ones  can  be  re¬ 
cruited,  it  is  useful  to  discover  what  the 
attrition  rate  is  and  then  try  to  help  the 
circulation  department  devise  \vhatever 
incentives  ai’e  necessary  to  insure  that 
service  and  collections  are  handled  prop¬ 
erly. 

Good  promotion  also  can  contribute  to 
circulation  longevity  by  use  of  in-paper 
space  to  keep  present  readers  sold  on 
wbat  is  new,  different  and  better  about 
the  newspaper  and  why  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

Cai'eful  study  of  the  market  and  how 
the  paper  serves  it  is  the  key  to  success¬ 
ful  circulation  promotion,  just  as  it  is  in 
advertising  promotion,  since  the  merchant 
also  is  interested  in  whether,  how  and 
where  the  market  is  growing  or  sinking. 

The  merchant  is  interested  in  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  opposed  to  other  media  he  might 
use,  so  the  promotion  man  has  a  lot  of 
homewoi’k  to  do  if  he  is  to  get  any  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  merchant. 

Advertising  targets 

Hirt  discussed  the  advertising  targets 
to  shoot  for — the  top  three  ad  volume  de¬ 
partments  of  department  stores,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  are  silk  and  wool  dresses, 
women’s  shoes,  and  home  furnishings. 

Advertising  of  these  is  not  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  store  advertising  manager, 
Hirt  said,  but  by  the  division  merchandise 
manager  and  the  specific  department 
buyer.  One  successful  pitch  to  them  can 
result  in  more  linage  and  revenue  than  a 
whole  series  of  calls  on  little  mom-and-pop 
stores. 

But  in  order  to  succeed,  Hirt  pointed 
out,  the  promotion  man  must  do  the  inves¬ 
tigative  work  that  will  enable  him  to  iso¬ 
late  the  merchant’s  competitive  problem 
or  growth  problem  and  show  him  how  the 
newspaper  will  help  to  solve  it. 

Editorial  promotion  also  starts  w’ith  a 
study  of  the  market,  and  of  the  portion  of 
the  market  that  reads  the  newspaper.  A 
newspaper  may  find  that  it  has  great  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  over-50  group  but  relatively 
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less  to  young  people.  This  is  a  clear  warn¬ 
ing  signal  of  circulation  trouble  ahead. 

Hirt  said  he  used  to  agonize  as  a  young 
pi-omotion  manager  over  the  tempting  op¬ 
portunities  for  advertising  promotion  he 
was  compelled  to  pass  up  when  one  day  a 
wise  oldster  in  INPA  told  him  how  to 
make  quick  and  painless  decisions  in  such 
matters.  He  called  it  the  “rule  of 
threefold  benefit.”  Hirt  was  advised: 

Pitfalls  to  avoid 

Listen  carefully  to  the  proposition.  If 
the  burden  is  all  on  the  newspaper  to 
provide  the  space,  look  out.  If  the  burden 
is  all  on  the  advertiser  to  pay  the  cost,  be 
careful.  If  the  newspaper  and  advertiser 
make  out,  but  the  reader  doesn’t,  don’t  go 
for  it.  But  if  there  is  clearly  something  in 
the  proposition  for  all  parties,  and  all 
parties  share  the  load,  then  you  may  have 
the  basis  of  a  woi’kable  promotion. 

What  is  a  workable  promotion?  Here’s 
Hint’s  psychology: 

In  designing  any  circulation  pi-omotion, 
make  sure  to  structure  it  so  that  as  more 
people  learn  about  it  more  people  can  par¬ 
ticipate.  Also,  any  circulation  promotion 
utilizing  a  premium  must  l)e  designed  to 
attract  new  readers  without  extending  the 
premium  to  present  readers.  The  mission 
is  not  to  give  away  money  or  merchandise 
to  people  who  now  buy  the  paper  and  who 
will  happily  continue  to  do  so  without  any 
special  incentive.  The  job  is  to  set  up 
incentives  that  apply  only  to  new  readers 
or  that  are  self-liquidating  if  available  to 
all  readers. 

Hirt  admitted  that  this  is  “quite  a  chal¬ 
lenge,”  especially  under  the  rules  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  that  limit 
the  value  of  circulation  incentive  devices. 

Hirt  cautioned  his  listeners  to  “always 
remember  the  leal  pro  has  a  program. 
Don’t  be  pressured  into  a  lot  of  frantic 
activity  just  to  be  busy.  Remember  the 
fundamentals.  Remember  to  analyze  be¬ 
fore  acting.  Make  sure  there’s  $10  worth 
of  potential  for  every  promotion  dollar 
invested.  Choose  the  targets  and  work 
them  thoroughly. 

If  these  fundamentals  are  mastered, 
they  will  provide  90  percent  of  everything 
promotion  people  will  need  to  be  famous. 
The  other  10  percent  is  luck,  Hirt  said. 

Twilling  dwelt  with  in-paper  promo¬ 
tions  and  direct  mail  items  that  provide 
the  ad  salesmen’s  pegs.  He  said  the 
Tribune  has  had  varying  successes  with 
gimmicks:  sending  a  hammer  to  a  real 
estate  adveitiser  to  point  up  the  necessity 
for  nailing  down  sales;  tea  bags  in  a 
plastic  cup  for  the  beverage  break;  other 
odd  convei  sation  pieces  that  the  ad  client 
generally  keeps  on  his  desk,  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  need  to  advertise. 

Auto  promotion 

A  Saving  O’  the  Green  ad  promotion  in 
connection  with  auto  dealers,  in  black  and 
white  and  color,  has  been  a  most  success¬ 
ful  Tribune  project.  Twilling  said. 

Success  stories  in  advertising  should  be 
frequently  used,  he  advised,  but  it’s  not 
necessary  to  reprint  the  advertiser’s  letter 
to  the  paper  or  the  advertiser’s  picture 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Marshall  Field 
named  chairman 


of  2  companies 

Marshall  Field  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  and  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corporation  by 
the  boards  of  the 
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two  companies. 

James  E.  Fletcher 
continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of 
Field  Enterprises, 
and  William  T. 

Branham  continues 
in  that  post  for 
FEEC,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary. 

Field,  30,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  began  his  career 
with  Field  Enterprises  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Marshall  Field  IV,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1965. 

In  addition  to  being  a  director  of  the 
conioration  since  1965,  Field  has  served 
as  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Division  and  later  as  vice- 
president,  as  well  as  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  Corporate  Division. 

Publisher  since  1969 


He  was  elected  publisher  of  the  two 
newspapers  September,  1969,  following  a 
four-year  training  program  under  the 
guidance  of  Bailey  K.  Howard,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation.  How’ard  retired 
as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Field  Enterprises  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1971,  after  31  years  with  the 
company. 

Fletcher  has  been  president  of  Field 
Enterprises  since  October  1,  1970,  and 
chief  executive  officer  since  last  October. 
He  formerly  was  executive  vicepresident. 
Fletcher  tegan  his  career  with  FEEC  in 
1953. 

Branham,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  FEEC  since  October,  1971,  has 
been  with  the  Field  companies  for  21 
years.  The  educational  corporation  pub¬ 
lishes  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
Childcraft,  the  Now  and  Why  Library; 
the  World  Book  Dictionary;  the  World 
Book  Atlas;  the  Cyclo-teacher  Leaming 
Aid;  the  World  Book  Year  Book;  Science 
Year;  and  Childcraft  Annual. 

Field’s  grandfather,  Mai-shall  Field  III, 
founded  the  Chicago  Sun  in  1941,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Chicago  Times  in  1947,  and 
merged  the  tw'o  into  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  in  1948.  The  late  Marshall  Field  IV 
purchased  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
1959,  built  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
Building,  and  organized  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  now  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate. 

Marshall  Field  V,  a  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty  alumnus,  makes  his  home  in  Chicago. 
He  has  one  son,  Marshall,  age  5. 


Low-keyed  sex 
advice  column 
fights  VD  rate 


Financial  writers  open 
membership  to  women 

For  the  first  time  in  the  33-year  history 
of  the  New  York  Financial  Writers’  asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  women  financial  writers,  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  qualified  organization  and 
meeting  all  other  requirements,  may  now 
apply  for  membership  in  the  association. 

Members  also  approved  an  amendment 
which  provides  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
geographical  area  within  which  financial 
writers  may  apply  for  membership.  Under 
the  old  rules,  member  organizations  were 
restricted  to  those  located  in  New  York 
City.  The  amendment  opens  membership 
to  qualified  individuals  on  qualified .  publi¬ 
cations  and  media  located  in  the  tri-state 
area  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Publisher  group 
bars  guidelines 

Because  adoption  of  free  press-fair 
trial  proposals  would  violate  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association’s  constitution, 
the  group  has  tabled  a  set  of  guidelines 
drafted  by  representatives  of  the  state’s 
press,  bar  and  judiciary. 

Max  Townsend,  editor  of  the  Parson 
News-Leader,  said  the  guidelines  would  be 
viewed  as  “an  effort  to  commit  TPA  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  pledge  that  w’ould  be  binding’’ 
despite  a  section  of  the  group’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  reads: 

“The  association  shall  not  undertake  to 
pledge  its  membership  as  individuals  to 
the  carrying  out  of  any  program.” 

Townsend  moved  to  table  the  guide¬ 
lines.  After  the  vote,  43-27,  to  table,  John 
M.  Jones,  Jr.,  associate  editor  of  the 
Greeneville  Sun,  introduced  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted.  It  read:  “.  .  .  Com¬ 
mend  the  spirit  of  mutual  concem  for  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of  free 
press  and  fair  trial  which  promoted  the 
creation  of  the  committee”  which  studied 
the  problem. 

The  TPA  deferred  action  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  guidelines  last  June  to  allow  time 
for  its  members  to  further  study  the  pro¬ 
posals.  Several  editors  attending  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  said  they  considered  Town¬ 
send’s  action  a  surprise. 

The  guidelines  received  approval  of  the 
Tennessee  Judicial  Conference,  and  the 
Tennessee  Bar  Association.  The  Tennessee 
Association  of  Broadcasters  had  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  guidelines  at  the  June  meeting 
but  they  were  not  endorsed  by  the  TPA. 

Horace  Wells,  editor  of  the  Clinton 
News-Courier,  said  the  press  has  a  choice — 
draw  its  own  guidelines  “or  have  them 
drawn  for  us.”  To  which  Jim  Charlet, 
managing  editor  of  the  Clarksville  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  one  of  the  guideline  opponents, 
responded  that  the  conflict  results  from  a 
basic  “philosophical  question  of  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.” 


Responding  to  reader  interest,  the  Day- 
ton  (0.)  Daily  News  is  supplying  candid 
answers  to  questions  about  sex. 

Sex  Information  Service,  in  which  two 
physicians,  a  nurse  and  a  clergyman  an¬ 
swer  reader  questions,  appears  twice 
weekly.  The  low-keyed  title  is  an  indicator 
of  the  way  editors  have  toned  down  edito¬ 
rial  play  of  the  spicy  column. 

“The  subject  is  of  enough  interest,  the 
need  so  vital  and  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  so  frank  we  do  not  want  to  enliven 
it  for  the  sake  of  readership,”  says  Bever¬ 
ley  Geary,  editor  of  the  Home  and  Family 
sertion  where  the  column  originated. 

It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  sex  call-in  last 
October  to  ascertain  the  need,  interest  in, 
and  reader  antagonism  toward  sex  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

Two  hours  one  Sunday  afternoon  were 
designated  for  sex  informational  queries 
phoned  in  and  recorded  on  dictation  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  geared  to  teenagers,  but 
about  half  of  the  more  than  150  calls 
came  from  adults,  aged  20  to  40. 

Even  though  some  of  the  questions  were 
phrased  in  street  language,  all  were 
judged  serious  (none  obscene),  showing  a 
pathetic  need  to  know.  The  Daily  News 
ran  all  questions  except  duplications,  de¬ 
voting  several  pages  of  space  over  two 
days. 

The  expected  outcry  from  anti-sex  edu¬ 
cation  people  did  not  materialize.  Only 
two  complaints  were  received  by  the 
newspaper,  one  from  a  90-year-old  woman 
who  cancelled  her  subscription.  Since  De¬ 
cember  1,  the  column  has  generated  only 
one  complaint. 

“We  were  trying  to  think  of  some  way 
to  help  combat  the  rising  venereal  disease 
rate,”  explains  Mrs.  Geary. 

The  newspaper  attributes  success  of  its 
Sex  InfoiTTiation  Seiwice  to  two  factors — 
down-playing  it  typographically,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  expertise  of  the  panel  answering 
the  questions. 

Readers  need  not  give  their  names,  but 
are  asked  for  ages.  A  reporter,  Jo  Ann 
Knout,  opens  mail  and  distributes  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  panelist  most  likely  to  have 
the  answei’. 

Panelists  are  Dr.  J.  T.  Bresher,  urolo¬ 
gist  and  director  of  the  Dayton  VD  clinic; 
Dr.  Zelique  Katz,  gynecologist  and  psychi¬ 
atrist;  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilcox,  R.N.  and  school 
hygiene  lecturer;  and  the  Rev.  Grover 
Criswell,  director  of  clinical  education, 
Dayton  pastoral  Counciling  center. 

• 


Red  Burnett  of  the  Toronto  Star  was 
elected  president  and  Bill  Brennan  of  the 
Detroit  News  was  elected  vicepresident  of 
the  Professional  Hockey  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  recently.  Jack 
Dulmage  of  the  Windsor  Star  was  reelect¬ 
ed  secretary-treasurer. 


Hockey  writers  elect 
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Ervin  hearing 
fails  to  clear 
Schorr  inquiry 

The  question  of  whether  an  investiga¬ 
tion  last  August  of  Daniel  Schorr,  CBS 
newsman,  was  pi'eliminary  to  an  offer  of  a 
federal  job  or  a  Nixon  administration  at¬ 
tempt  to  intimidate  a  reporter  who  had 
criticized  it  remained  unanswered  after 
Schorr  testified  Februai-y  1  before  Sena¬ 
tor  Sam  J.  Ervin’s  Subcommittee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights. 

Schorr  told  the  committee  “the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  at  no  time  undertaken  to  give 
me  any  official  explanation’’  but  he  tes¬ 
tified  he  never  had  received  any  job  offer. 
Senator  Ervin  pointedly  expressed  his 
displeasure  at  the  White  House  refusal  to 
permit  officials  who  might  clarify  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  appear  at  his  committee’s  hear¬ 
ings. 

He  characterized  the  FBI  inquiry  of 
Schorr  as  either  “stupidity”  or  “duplici¬ 
ty”  and  said  he  would  propose  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  federal  agency  from  inves¬ 
tigating  any  person  without  his  consent 
“unless  the  government  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  person  has  committed  a  crime 
or  is  about  to  commit  a  crime.” 

Eiwin  put  into  the  record  a  letter  from 
John  W.  Dean  III,  Counsel  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  who  wrote  that  the  Schorr  incident 
had  been  “fully  and  carefully  reviewed” 
and  that  “there  are  no  indications  of  any 
intent  on  the  part  of  anyone  on  the  White 
House  staff  to  harass  or  intimidate  Mr. 
Schorr  by  initiating  an  investigation  into 
bis  background.” 

Results  favorable 

The  Senator  also  put  into  the  record  a 
letter  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  FBI,  which  said  that  the  investigation 
was  requested  on  August  19,  1971  “by  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff,  author¬ 
ized  to  request  federal  personnel  back¬ 
ground  Investigations.”  The  results  were 
entirely  favorable  to  Schorr,  Hoover 
stated. 

Schorr  testified  the  day  after  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  published  a  stoiy,  attributed 
to  an  unidentified  “White  House  official,” 
that  Schorr  was  under  consideration  to  be 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Equality.  The  Pres¬ 
ident,  according  to  the  Post,  was  not  told 
that  Schorr  was  being  considered. 

“The  primary  issue  in  the  FBI  investi¬ 
gation  is  not  whether  or  not  a  possible  job 
offer  lay  behind  it,”  Schorr  testified.  “Job 
or  no  job,  the  launching  of  such  an  inves¬ 
tigation  without  consent  demonstrates  an 
insensitivity  to  personal  rights.  An  FBI 
investigation  is  not  a  neutral  matter.  It 
has  an  impact  on  one’s  life,  on  relations 
with  employers,  neighbors  and  friends. 
For  me,  the  effects,  although  I  do  not  wish 
to  exaggerate  them,  persist  until  today.” 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee,  asked  Schorr  whether 
there  was  any  difference  between  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Nixon  administration  toward 
the  press  and  that  of  other  administra- 
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tions.  Schorr  said  he  felt  that  criticisms 
by  Vice  President  Agnew  and  other 
officials  had  made  the  countiy  skeptical  of 
press  credibility. 

Schon-’s  testimony  led  off  the  resumed 
hearings  of  the  Ervin  committee  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Trend  to  self-censorship 

Arych  Neier,  executive  director  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  asserted  that  be¬ 
cause  of  government  cidticisms  and  pres- 
sui’es  the  establishment  press  had  become 
nervous  and  resorted  to  “self  censorship.” 
He  suggested  the  Ervin  Committee  might 
“enhance  the  capacity  of  the  ‘alternate 
press’  to  exert  pressures  against  self¬ 
censorship  in  the  establishment  pi-ess”  by 
conducting  an  investigation  of  censorship 
of  the  press  in  prisons,  ai-my  bases, 
schools  and  other  “compulsory  institu¬ 
tions.” 

Dr.  Earl  English,  fonner  journalism 
dean  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  approximately  7,000  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation.  He  declared  that  any  legislation 
which  would  require  newspapers  to 
afford  “equal  time”  for  publication  of  re¬ 
buttal  material  should  be  avoided. 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  America,  Dean  S.  Lesher  said 
those  newspapers  “sincerely  support” 
S.1311  which  would  grant  newsmen  “the 
privilege  of  sanctity  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation  received  or  obtained”  in  their 
newsgathering  activities. 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.  told  the  committee 
that  the  Newspaper  Guild  has  a  “deep 
and  abiding  concern”  that  the  press  be 
free  of  any  influence  that  would  “subvert 
its  right  to  gather  and  disseminate  news 
and  opinion.”  He  also  called  for  controls 
on  the  classification  of  government 
documents. 

Chattanooga  paper 
publishes  in  strike 

A  coui-t  order  limited  picket  lines  at  the 
plant  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Free  Press  this  week  and  regular  editions 
were  issued. 

About  90  members  of  the  typographical 
union  went  on  strike,  rejecting  a  contract 
that  would  raise  wages  $12  a  week  from 
the  present  level  of  $167,  with  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  lifetime  employment.  The  printers 
balked  at  an  agreement  to  eliminate  the 
bogus  clause  for  reproduction  of  outside 
ad  material  and  giving  foi’emen  the  right 
to  determine  the  number  of  jobs  to  be 
filled. 


Strike  in  Green  Bay 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette 
continued  to  publish  this  week  after  60 
union  printers,  stereotypers  and  pressmen 
walked  out.  It  was  the  fii'st  strike  in  the 
newspaper’s  56-year  history.  Engravers 
remained  on  their  jobs  under  terms  of  a 
new  contract. 
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Publisher  fights 
Montreal’s  ban 
on  street  boxes 

The  Gazette  Printing  Co.  has  filed  a 
petition  in  Superior  Court  asking  for  an¬ 
nulment  of  a  city  bylaw  barring  newspa¬ 
per  distribution  boxes  from  all  but  indoor 
sites  in  non-residential  zones  of  Montreal. 

In  its  petition,  taken  under  provisions 
of  the  city’s  charter,  the  company  which 
publishes  the  Gazette  said  the  bylaw  “con¬ 
stitutes  an  aibitrary,  abusive  and  illegal 
use  of  tbe  city’s  delegated  powers.” 

The  bylaw,  passed  last  November,  pro¬ 
hibited  newspapers  from  placing  vending 
boxes  on  certain  street  corners  tbroughoiit 
the  city. 

The  publishing  company  said  the  bylaw 
is  discriminatory  and  an  illegal  interfer¬ 
ence  in  commerce  and  industry  and  “in 
particular,  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  petitioner.” 

The  bylaw  “effectively  confiscated  the 
vested  rights  of  the  petitioner  without 
compensation  of  any  kind”  and  was 
“adopted  on  motives  which  were  irrele¬ 
vant,  invalid,  null  and  void,”  the  petition 
says. 

The  boxes  were  placed  on  street  cor¬ 
ners,  at  bus  stops,  inside  or  outside  build¬ 
ings,  stores,  stations  and  other  sites  in 
residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
zones. 

Under  the  bylaw  boxes  are  prohibited 
on  any  part  of  private  property  in  res¬ 
idential  zones  “whether  inside  or  outside 
any  kind  of  building.” 

In  commercial  or  industrial  zones  they 
cannot  be  placed  on  private  property  un¬ 
less  they  are  located  inside  a  building. 

The  bylaw  provides  for  fines  up  to  $100 
or  maximum  prison  terms  of  60  days. 

A  hearing  on  the  petition  was  set  for 
February  24. 

City  Council  voted  for  the  ban  after 
Mayor  Jean  Drapeau  described  street  cor¬ 
ner  boxes  as  ugly  nuisances  for  pedestri¬ 
ans  and  targets  for  pranksters. 

The  mayor  said  Monti-eal  faced  a  spe¬ 
cial  pi’oblem  with  newspaper  boxes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

It  was  possible,  he  explained,  that 
eight,  nine  or  10  boxes  could  clutter  one 
street  corner,  creating  an  eyesore  and 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  clear  snow 
from  the  area. 

Drapeau,  in  defending  the  ban  on 
boxes,  said  newspapers  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  stoi’es,  kiosks  which  are  registered 
with  the  city,  and  subway  stations.  He 
added  that  some  delivery  service  in  Mon¬ 
treal  also  is  adequate. 

• 

Librarians’  workshop 

A  Workshop  on  News  Libraries,  a  pilot 
program,  will  take  place  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  March  4  and  5,  in  Riverside,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Anne  B.  Jennings,  chief  librarian. 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  planned  to  cover  both  large 
and  small  newspapers. 
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New  Dayton  pact 
guarantees  jobs; 
‘bogus’  is  ended 

Lifetime  employment  has  been  guaran¬ 
teed  printers  at  Daj’ton  Newspapers,  Inc., 
under  terms  of  a  new  contract.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
and  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald. 

A  spokesman  for  the  firm  said  the  job 
guarantee  applies  to  a  list  of  employes 
drawn  up  January  9,  1972. 

The  guarantee  was  granted  in  return 
for  abandonment  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  of  a  requii-ement 
that  material  in  prepared  advertising  he 
reset  locally. 

Also  awarded  in  the  new  contract  w'as  a 
$22  per  week  wage  hike.  That  poidion  of 
the  contract  is  retroactive  to  October  2, 
1971  and  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Pay 
Board. 

The  increases  will  bring  journeymen 
pay  for  day  workers  to  $215,  and  for 
night  workers  to  $222.50. 

The  union  will  channel  $3.50  of  the 
wage  increase  into  its  welfare  plan  that 
includes  health  and  life  insurance  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  approved  agreement  provides  for 
additional  fringe  benefits  and  shortens  the 
work  week  from  37*4  hours  to  36*4  hours. 

The  printers  have  been  working  without 
a  contract  since  the  old  agreement  expired 
last  October  2. 

The  Daj’ton  agreement  followed  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  negotiated  with  the  Cleveland 
newspapers  recently. 

• 

Betsy  Wade  promoted 
on  foreign  copy  desk 

James  L.  Greenfield,  foreign  news  editor 
of  the  New  Yoi-k  Times,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Betsy  Wade  as  head 
of  the  foreign  copy  desk.  She  is  the  first 
woman  to  hold  such  a  position  at  the 
Times.  Miss  Wade  has  been  assistant  head 
of  the  foreign  copy  desk  since  May  1970. 

Miss  Wade  attended  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  and  received  her  B.A. 
degree  from  Barnard  College  in  1951.  She 
attended  Columbia  University  Giaduate 
School  of  Journal i.'jm  and  received  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  19.52.  She  joined  the  New 
York  Times  in  1956  as  a  copy  editor. 

• 

Girling  in  press  sales 

James  H.  Sauer,  president  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  a  division  of 
ELTRA  Corporation,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Leonard  M.  Girling  as 
general  sales  manager  of  the  press  divi¬ 
sion  to  succeed  Frank  Doane  who  has 
resigned.  Ron  Johnson  continues  as  ser¬ 
vice  manager.  Girling  has  been  with  the 
company  for  10  years. 


Lionel  Jackson  Robert  Leeney 


LIONEL  S.  JACKSON  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  chief  executive  officer  and  publisher  of  the 
Register  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and  the  Journal- 
Courier,  and  ROBERT  J.  LEENEY  has  been 
named  editor  of  both  newspapers,  as  well  as 
vicepresident  and  secretary. 

Richard  Jackson 
sues  to  regain 
newspaper  post 

A  suit  contesting  the  validity  of  elec¬ 
tions  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Register  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Register  and  the  Journal-Courier 
of  New  Haven,  Conn,  has  been  filed  in  the 
Superior  Court. 

The  suit  has  been  brought  by  Richard 
S.  Jackson  and  a  brother  and  sistei's,  Hen¬ 
ry  W.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Rose  J.  Sheppard, 
Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Reese,  and  Mrs.  Harri¬ 
et  J.  Ely.  It  is  against  the  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  against  Lionel  S. 
Jackson,  individually  and  as  co-trustee  of 
the  trust  which  administers  the  newspa¬ 
per  properties. 

It  claims  that  a  January  17  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting  involving  the  ti'ustees  of  the 
John  Day  Jackson  1956  Trust  and  the 
January  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Register  Publishing  Company  were 
both  illegally  held  and  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
valid  election  of  company  officers. 

At  the  Januai-y  board  meeting,  Richard 
S.  Jackson,  who  had  been  president,  co¬ 
publisher,  and  editor,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  hoard  to  continue  at  the  same 
salaiy.  He  declined  to  accept  this  position. 
Lionel  S.  Jackson,  who  has  been  executive 
vicepresident,  co-publisher,  and  general 
manager,  was  elected  president,  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  and  publisher,  also  at  the 
same  salary. 

Robert  J.  Leeney  was  elected  editor  of 
both  newspapers  as  well  as  vicepresident 
and  secretary.  Donald  A.  Spargo  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  general  manager 
and  George  S.  Stearns  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer. 

The  suit  asks  the  court  to  set  aside  the 
elections  and  restore  Richard  S.  Jackson 
as  president;  it  petitions  the  court  to  ap¬ 
point  a  successor  non-family  tnistee  of 
the  John  Day  Jackson  Trust  to  fill  the 
position  that  was  held  by  Judge  Herbert 
S.  MacDonald;  and  it  seeks  an  order 
which  would  eliminate  all  the  trustees  and 
peimit  the  beneficiaries  to  vote  on  their 
own  interests  in  the  trust. 


Brandt  named 
sales  director 
for  Newhouse 

Carl  Brandt  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  national  advertising  sales  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers.  He  has  worked 
for  Newhouse  Newspapers  for  19  years 
during  which  he  served  as  Philadelphia 
office  manager  and  most  recently  as  sales 
group  head  for  the  New  York  UNYT. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Newhouse  staff, 
Brandt  was  with  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Cosmopolitan  magazine  and  the 
Fedei-al  Advertising  Agency. 

Two  join  the  staff 

It  was  also  announced  that  Richard  F. 
Wehrle  and  Robert  A.  Guth  have  joined 
the  Newhouse  New  York  sales  staff. 

Wehrle  was  most  recently  sales  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
News,  New'house  newspapers.  He  was  with 
the  Patriot-News  for  17  years  in  the  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising  departments 
and  in  managerial  assignments  which 
have  given  him  a  broad  experience  in 
newspaper  operation. 

Guth  has  been  on  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Newhouse  Chicago  office.  His  background 
includes  five  years  with  Kelly-Smith  Co., 
10  years  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  na¬ 
tional,  retail  and  classified  sales.  Before 
that  he  was  assistant  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Detroit  News. 

• 

Fills  promotion  post 

George  Gaw  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
creative  director  of  the  New  York  News 
promotion  depaidment.  The  new  post,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  consolidated  advertising 
and  circulation  promotion  departments, 
was  announced  by  Paul  Martin,  promotion 
manager.  Gaw  was  formerly  senior  design 
director  in  packaging,  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  and  film  for  advertising  agencies. 

Paper  must  hand  over 
article  with  hyline 

New  York  State’s  two-year-old  reporter 
confidence  law'  does  not  permit  the  Village 
Voice,  a  weekly  newspaper,  to  refuse  to 
deliver  the  original  manuscript  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  Manhattan  District  Attorney 
who  wants  it  for  use  in  a  prison  riot  case. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harold 
Birns  ruled  there  was  “no  cloak  of  confi¬ 
dentiality”  w’hen  the  Village  Voice  pub¬ 
lished  the  article,  obtained  by  a  reporter, 
Mary  Breasted,  under  the  purported  au¬ 
thor’s  own  byline. 

Reporters  may  claim  a  privilege.  Jus¬ 
tice  Birns  held,  when  they  show  that  in¬ 
formation  was  obtained  with  an  “under¬ 
standing”  that  the  source  would  not  be 
disclosed. 
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Suburbans  get 
panel  of  10  as 
market  advisors 


Ten  media  and  marketing  executives 
have  agreed  to  serve  as  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  a  project  of  the  Suburban 
Newspaper  Research  Center,  the  R&D 
arm  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

The  committee  members  are : 

David  Arnold,  associate  media  director, 
Leo  Burnett  Advertising,  Chicago; 

Jules  Graf,  director,  sales  promotion. 
Interstate  Department  Stores,  New  York; 

Fred  W.  Heckel,  vicepresident,  commu¬ 
nications,  United  Air  Lines,  Chicago; 

Constantine  Kazanas,  supervisor  of 
print  media.  Young  &  Rubicam,  New 
York; 

Archa  Knowlton,  media  director.  Gener¬ 
al  Foods,  White  Plains,  N.Y.; 

Dr.  Seymour  Marshak,  marketing  re¬ 
search  manager.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit; 

James  Marson,  president,  U.S.  Subur¬ 
ban  Press  Inc.,  Chicago; 

J.  B.  Searles,  manager,  merchandising 
seiwices,  General  Electric  Co.,  Louisville; 

Harry  Segal,,  vicepresident,  advertis¬ 
ing,  Jewel  Foods,  Chicago; 

Clinton  Thompson,  vicepresident,  media 
and  research,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Suburban  Newspaper  Research 
Center,  located  in  Chicago,  is  supported 
on  an  optional  assessment  basis  by  SNA 
members.  In  addition,  the  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  has  received  two  grants-in-aid,  one 
from  U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.  and  one 
from  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  help  in  funding  the  new  research 
program. 

The  non-profit  Research  Center  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  August,  1971.  Chester  K. 
Hayes  is  administrative  coordinator,  Ken¬ 
neth  Ketcham  is  administrator  of  the 
Washington  office. 

Hayes  said  there  have  been  exploratory 
discussions  with  the  Newhouse  Communi¬ 
cations  Center  at  Syracuse  University 
school  of  journalism,  and  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation,  “looking 
toward  the  development  of  creative  re¬ 
search  specifically  tailored  to  suburban 
markets  and  suburban  newspapers. 

Another  facet  of  the  research  will  in¬ 
volve  the  preparation  of  a  demographic 
tabulation  program  procedure  for  subur¬ 
ban  markets  as  it  applies  to  the  individual 
areas  covered  by  publisher  participants  in 
the  SNRC  program,  Hayes  said. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
have  been  interviewed  with  reference  to 
suburban  newspapers  as  a  communica¬ 
tions  and  advertising  medium,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  initial  suggestions  and  recom- 
m^dations  of  directions  for  improved  co¬ 
operation  between  suburban  newspaper 
andmational  advertiser. 

When  these  surveys  and  interview's 
have  been  concluded  and  summarized,  a 
seminar  for  advisory  committee  members 
and  SNRC  directors  will  take  place  in 
Chicago.  Members  of  the  SNRC  board 


MRS.  CARL  L.  ESTES,  (at  right)  publisher  of 
the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Longview 
Morning  Journal,  was  named  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Longview  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Mrs.  Jack  Reeves,  spokesman  for  the 
committee,  presented  Mrs.  Estes  with  a  large 
silver  tray  inscribed  with  the  title.  Mrs.  Reeves 
reviewed  Mrs.  Estes'  accomplishments  and  stressed 
her  willingness  to  help  anyone  in  need. 


are:  cbaii-man,  William  H.  Over,  Paddock 
Crescent  Newspapers,  Downers  Grove, 
Ill.;  vicechairmen,  Arthur  P.  Cook,  Sun 
New’spapers,  Birmingham,  Ala.  and  Bruce 
Heiberg,  Bellevue  (Wash.)  American; 
secretary-treasurer,  Harold  Towmsend, 
Towmsend  Newspapers,  North  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oran  W.  Asa,  Northeast  Los 
Angeles  Publishing  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
Russ  Eastcott,  Metro  Mii-ror  Publications, 
Ltd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario;  and  Louis  A. 
Lemer,  Lerner  Home  Newspapers,  Chica¬ 
go. 

“Out  of  this  one-day  meeting  will  come 
guidelines  for  the  direction  of  our  re¬ 
search  program,”  Over  said.  “This  will  be 
the  first  time  a  national  cross-section  of 
media  and  marketing  executives  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  publishers  will  sit  down 
together  to  discuss  their  needs,  their  goals 
and  their  problems.” 

• 

Marquette  will  honor 
David  Bowen  of  AP 

David  L.  Bowen,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  to  receive  the  1972  By-Line  Award 
of  the  Marquette  University  college  of 
journalism.  The  award  will  be  presented 
Saturday,  February  19  in  Milwaukee. 

The  By-Line  Award  is  bestowed  upon 
Marquette  journalism  alumni  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  various 
communications  fields.  Bowen,  who  re¬ 
ceived  an  M.A.  degree  in  journalism  from 
Marquette  in  1952,  will  be  the  60th  alum¬ 
nus  to  receive  the  award  which  was  first 
given  in  1946. 

A  native  of  San  Antonio,  Bowen,  45, 
holds  d^rees  in  journalism  and  mathema¬ 
tics  from  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram  and 
joined  AP  in  1950  in  Milwaukee  as  a 
broadcast  newsman. 
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Board  suggests 
many  areas  for 
utilities’  ads 

Members  of  the  Nevada  State  Public 
Service  Commission  believe  that  public 
utility  companies  have  many  good  reasons 
for  advertising  in  newspapers,  other  than 
trying  to  sell  more  power  and  light. 

Three  of  the  commissioners  met  recent¬ 
ly  with  a  committee  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  to  thrash  out  the  problems  of  utili¬ 
ties’  advertising.  In  a  report  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  to  its  members,  the  Nevada  State 
Press  Association  has  advised  that  the 
state  officials  frown  on  utility  advertising 
which  builds  loads  which  in  turn  require 
the  funding  of  additional  generating  ca¬ 
pacity  and  higher  rates  for  customers. 

However,  the  association  stated:  “The 
Commission  does  not  forbid  utility  adver¬ 
tising.  Instead  it  encourages  appropriate 
advertising. 

Committee  chairman  Thomas  Wilson 
summarized  the  Comission’s  views  as 
follows: 

“The  Commission  looks  with  favor  on 
utility  advertising  which  promotes  safety 
for  the  public  and  utility  employees; 

which  promotes  more  effective  or  better 
uses  of  energy; 

which  improves  a  standard  of  living  for 
their  customers; 

which  encourages  desirable  industry 
and  commerce; 

which  protects  the  ecology  and  explains 
its  various  advantages  and  problems  to 
the  public; 

which  tends  to  aid  the  economy  of  the 
areas  sei-ved  by  the  utility; 

which  improves  public  understanding  of 
the  utilities  problems,  advantages,  oper¬ 
ations,  policies,  future,  aims;  and 

which  explains  the  utilities  future 
building  problems,  anticipated  future  de¬ 
mands  for  service,  need  for  earnings  for 
its  shareholders  and  financing  for  its 
equipment  and  operation; 

advertising  which  presents  a  desirable 
image  for  the  utility  as  a  place  to  work 
and  a  place  with  a  future  for  its  execu¬ 
tives  ; 

advertising  which  presents  a  favorable 
image  to  the  public  and  to  potential  inves¬ 
tors  etc.; 

advertising  which  explains  that  the 
utility  must  compete  strongly  for  its  mon¬ 
ey,  for  good  employes  and  executives,  for 
shareholders,  and  many  other  things. 

“The  Commission  feels  that  utilities 
generally  do  not  use  advertising  suffici¬ 
ently  for  these  purposes,  and  while  press 
releases  are  very  valuable,  they  do  not 
pi'ovide  the  utility  with  the  control  of  the 
message  which  they  need  to  communicate 
to  the  public.  It  was  brought  out  that  a 
news  story  is  subject  to  interpretation  by 
a  reporter,  and  further  by  editing,  and  is 
at  the  mercy  of  available  space  in  that 
particular  issue  of  the  newspaper,  while 
an  advertisement  gives  the  message  ex¬ 
actly  as  desired,  at  exactly  the  right  time, 
and  right  manner  with  precise  accuracy.” 
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No  censorship 
on  China  visit, 
Ziegler  assured 

White  House  press  secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler  has  cautioned  Texas  editors  again¬ 
st  expecting  too  much  from  President 
Nixon’s  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  China 
next  month. 

Ziegler  told  the  15th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Texas  United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  at  Houston,  January  29, 
that  the  key  aspect  of  Nixon’s  visit  to 
Peking  was  to  open  communications  for 
the  first  time  in  22  years  with  a  nation  of 
800  million  people. 

Ziegler  told  the  Texas  editors  about  his 
advance  trip  to  Peking  to  set  up  arrange¬ 
ments  and  communications  for  coverage  of 
the  weeklong  visit  to  the  Chinese  capital 
and  two  other  cities. 

Eighty  U.S.  representatives  of  the  news 
services,  news  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  networks  will  make  the  trip.  An 
advance  communications  party  left  Janu¬ 
ary  29  from  New  York  to  begin  setting  up 
a  ground  station  to  relay  copy,  voice  re¬ 
ports  and  newspicture  signals  to  a  satel¬ 
lite  for  transmission  back  to  the  United 
States. 

About  2,000  applications  were  received 
for  coverage  of  the  journey  and  Ziegler 
said  he’d  “never  had  a  tougher  job’’  in 
selecting  those  who  would  accompany  the 
President.  He  said  newspapers  in  every 
section  of  the  country  would  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  addition  to  the  national  news 
services,  news  magazines  and  networks. 

Ziegler  said  he  had  assurances  that  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  would  be  free 
from  censorship  and  would  have  freedom 
of  movement  during  their  visit. 

Campaign  news  problem 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  managing  editor  of 
UPI,  told  the  editors  that  political  repor¬ 


ters  face  a  great  challenge  this  year  in 
making  sure  the  public  know  what  candi¬ 
dates  really  believe,  say  and  think. 

He  traced  the  growing  involvement  of 
“image  makers”  and  extensive  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  that  put  the  candidates 
in  the  most  favorable  of  positions. 

“We  will  see  candidates  at  all  levels 
packaged  like  Procter  and  Gamble  prod¬ 
ucts,  polished  and  programmed  and  par¬ 
aded  before  hand-picked  audiences  for 
staged  news  conferences  and  phony  inter¬ 
views,”  he  said.  “In  60  seconds  we  will  be 
given  a  candidate’s  views  on  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  foreign  aid  to  crime  in  the 
streets.” 

Stevenson  said  journalists  would  have 
to  report  in  greater  depth  and  detail  to 
make  sure  the  “averag^e  voter  knows  more 
about  the  men  and  women  who  want  their 
vote.” 

“If  a  candidate  says  something  one  day 
that  conflicts  with  what  he  said  a  week  or 
a  month  earlier,  then  we  should  say  so, 
and  then  ask  him  why  he  has  changed  his 
position,”  Stevenson  said. 

“If  our  man  comes  forth  with  a  fancy 
slogan  about  improving  the  life  of  the 
people  living  in  the  slums,  make  him 
elaborate  on  how  he  will  do  it. 

“If  the  candidate  is  using  code  words  to 
convey  some  idea  repugnant  to  many  vo¬ 
ters  but  appealing  to  others,  then  his  in¬ 
tent  as  well  as  his  words  should  be  report¬ 
ed  and  examined.” 

Health  articles  cited 

Engraved  plaques  and  $100  prizes  will 
go  to  four  Texas  newspapers  for  their 
excellence  in  communicating  health  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  during  1971. 
Named  for  honors  when  the  Texas  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  announced  the  winners  of 
the  annual  Anson  Jones  Award  competi¬ 
tion  were:  Mary  Jane  Schier,  Houston 
Post;  Jim  Burnett,  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle;  Anne  Dodson,  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times;  and  Sam  D.  Logan  Jr., 
Clifton  Record. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Addrtstograph  Multigraph  ... 

MU 

272 

37% 

3*'/, 

Barkay  Photo  . 

IS'A 

17% 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

1? 

Capital  Citiat  Bdcstg . 

Cowlas  Communications  . 

51 

10^ 

52% 

IO'/4 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

2?i/a 

2P 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

41 

411/4 

Dayco  Corp . 

20 

22 

Digital  Equipmant  . 

7*1/4 

88% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

?7 

101% 

Eltra  Corp . 

34% 

37 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

rtvi 

33% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  . 

ii'A 

Gannatt  Co . 

*oy. 

42% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

41% 

Graat  Northarn  Nakoosa  . 

4BIA 

54'/? 

w/i 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

5*% 

Inmont  . 

13 

12% 

Intarnationai  Papar  . 

35% 

34% 

Intarpublic  Group  . 

2*iA 

2*% 

Kimbariy  Clark  . 

27% 

27% 

M% 

Knight  Nawspapars  . 

72IA 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  _ 

32% 

33% 

Richardson  Co . 

13% 

14% 

Riddar  Pubiications  . 

27'/, 

28/, 

Singar  . 

BO 

82% 

Sun  Chamical  . 

30% 

321/4 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

40% 

41% 

Tima  Inc . 

581/4 

5* 

Timas  Mirror  . 

SI'A 

24% 

50/4 

Walls  Rich  Graana  . 

27% 

Whita  Consolidatad  . 

22 

Southwast  Forast  Ind . 
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(AMERiCAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

12% 

13% 

Domtar  . 

12% 

11% 

Ehranraich  Photo  . 

IP 

IP% 

Lao  Entarprisas  . 

IB'A 

19% 

Madia  Ganaral  . 

38% 

38'A 

Milgo  Eiactronics  . 

23'4 

25% 

Millmastar  Onyx  . 

14 

14% 

Naw  York  Timas  . 

17% 

17% 

PKL  Co . 

Washington  Post  . 

Wood  Industrias . 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp . 

32% 

35 

Booth  Nawspapars  . 

31'/, 

31'/, 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  . 

1* 

15 

Com  Corp . 

5 

5 

Compuscan  . 

Datascan  . 

10% 

11% 

Dow  Jonas  . 

41 

40 

Downa  Comm . 

•77 

•% 

Doyia,  Dana,  Barnbach  . 

25/7 

25% 

Gray  Advartising  . 

Hurlatron  . 

14% 

14% 

*/f 

Multimadia  Inc . 

35% 

35% 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  . 

42'/4 

43% 

Photon  . 

? 

10% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

22'/, 

23 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

2% 

>'/l 

B.  C.  Forast  . 

24% 

25% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  . 

17% 

17'/, 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  . 

2^7 

28 

Southam  Prass  . 

17% 

20 

Thomson  Nawspapars  . 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

33/, 

45% 

44f/5 

THAT'S  THE  POINT — ^White  House  press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  tells  Texas  editors  about  the 
President's  forthcoming  trip  to  China.  In  the  group  are  new  officers  of  the  Texas  UPI  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion:  from  left — ^William  Bellamy,  San  Antonio  Light;  I.  J.  Vidacovich,  UPI  Dallas;  Terry  Walsh,  Dallas 
News;  Kuyk  Logan,  Houston  Post;  J^mes  Clark,  Amarillo  Globe-News;  Bill  Maddox,  Po^  Arthur  News. 


Bell  &  Howell  adds 
Newspaper  Index  Center 

The  Newspaper  Indexing  Center, 
formerly  of  Flint,  Michigan,  has  been 
added  to  Bell  &  Howell’s  Micro  Photo  Di¬ 
vision  in  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Norman  M.  Lathrop  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Indexing  Center,  and  Mary 
Lou  Lathrop  has  been  appointed  supervi¬ 
sor  of  indexing. 

Initial  responsibility  of  the  center  is  to 
produce  a  monthly  Index  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Chicago  Tribune,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  .  .  .  the  four  newspapers  included 
in  the  Micro  Photo  Division’s  recently  in¬ 
troduced  “4  in  1”  Newspaper  Index. 

Future  plans  include  development  of  a 
complete  and  annotated  bibliography  of 
all  known  newspaper  indexes,  providing 
indexing  services  on  a  contract  basis,  and 
developing  applications  for  indexing  in 
other  micropublishing  ventures. 
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Dow  Jones  would 
have  published 
Pentagon  papers 

William  F.  Kerby,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Dow  Jones  and  Company,  told 
students  at  DePauw  University  in  Indiana 
(January  26)  that  he  would  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  Pentagon  Papers,  if  the  secret 
documents  on  Vietnam  war  policy-making 
had  come  into  his  possession  before  the 
New  York  Times  got  them. 

“I  would  have  published  the  news  on 
the  same  grounds  that  my  colleagues  at 
the  Times  published,  through  a  fii-m  belief 
in  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
know  what  their  govemment  is  doing,” 
said  Kerby.  “This  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  a  democracy  can  function  and  a 
free  people  maintain  their  freedom.” 

Dow  Jones  publishes  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  National  Observer,  Barron's 
weekly  and  10  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Ottaway  division. 

Kerby  also  said  in  his  lecture  at  the 
Greencastle  college  that  “people  buy  and 
read  newspapers — and  trust  their  report¬ 
ing — even  though  they  may  violently  dis¬ 
agree  with  a  newspaper’s  policies  as  ex¬ 
pressed  on  its  editorial  page.” 

“America,”  he  added,  “has  the  best,  the 
most  honest  and  the  freest  press  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  getting  better.” 

Most  papers  prosperous 

He  attributed  this  claim  to  the  fact  that 
“never  before  have  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  whole  been  more  prosperous,” 
thus  they  can  afford  to  spend  more  on 
their  local  news  coverage  and  pay  their 
repoi*ters  and  editors  well. 

The  well-publicized  financial  problems 
of  segments  of  the  metropolitan  press, 
Kerby  said,  tend  to  obscure  the  fact  that, 
with  such  exceptions,  the  newspaper  in- 
dusti'y  has  been  highly  successful  finan¬ 
cially  in  recent  years. 

“In  all  due  modesty,”  he  remarked,  “the 
10  local  newspapers  published  by  Dow 
Jones  in  the  medium  size  to  smallish 
range  are  good  newspapers  and  they  are 
typical  of  many,  many  such  dailies  in  the 
United  States.” 

Some  of  the  best  newspapers  now  are  in 
the  25,000  to  100,000  circulation  range; 
many  put  some  of  the  metropolitan  papers 
to  shame,  Kerby  asserted. 

Danger  lurks  in  controls 

Kerby  cited  several  actions  that  have 
been  aimed  at  restricting  publication  of 
the  news  and  declared  there  is  an  inherent 
danger  in  the  economic  controls  “which 
for  the  first  time  fail  to  recognize  that 
governmental  power  to  grant  or  refuse 
price  increases  to  newspapers  is  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

“If  impropeidy  exercised,”  Kerby  said, 
“these  controls  could  be  used  to  punish 
newspapers  whose  policies  are  disliked  by 
government  and  reward  those  who  are 
‘good  boys.’  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any 


such  thing  will  be  done.  It  won’t.  But  the 
power  is  there.  ...  I  am  not  pleading  for 
any  special  privilege  or  advantage  over 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  that  if  ‘the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy’  then  the  pow¬ 
er  to  grant  wage  increases  and  refuse 
price  increases  is  equally  the  ‘power  to 
destroy'.” 

Field  papers  warn 
theater  owners  on 
good  taste  in  ads 

The  Field  newspapers  in  Chicago  have 
adopted  new  acceptability  standards  for 
advertising  in  the  entertainment  section. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  said,  “We  believe  our  readers 
should  be  able  to  select  movies  and  other 
entei-tainment  from  ads  that  present  in¬ 
formation  in  a  dignified  way.  There  is  no 
need — and  will  be  no  place — for  offensive 
ads  in  our  two  newspapers.” 

The  following  letter.  Field  said,  was 
sent  to  all  amusement  advertisers: 

“As  a  businessman  with  an  imiwrtant 
stake  in  the  growth  of  the  entertainment 
industry,  we  are  sure  you  recognize  the 
importance  of  our  providing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  atmosphere  for  your  advertising  in 
our  movie  directoiy  and  entertainment 
pages. 

“This  tightening  up  of  our  copy  and 
illustration  standards  is  made  necessary 
by  a  small  minority  of  advertisers  whose 
ads  have  gone  increasingly  beyond  the 
bounds  of  good  taste. 

“No  list  of  unacceptable  copy  and/or 
illustrations  would  cover  all  situations. 
Our  Advertising  Acceptance  Committee 
will  exercise  its  right  to  accept  only  that 
entertainment  advertising  deemed  suitable 
for  family  readei-ship. 

“We  can  effectively  serve  you  only  so 
long  as  our  newspapers  are  welcome  in 
the  home.  To  insure  a  continuing  wel¬ 
come,  we  ask  your  cooperation  in  adhering 
to  our  acceptability  standards.” 


Newspapers  will  get 
Hallmark  card  ads 

Valentine’s  Day,  February  14 — second 
only  to  Christmas  as  a  card-sending  occa¬ 
sion — ^will  get  its  biggest  boost  ever  this 
year  via  a  high-density  advertising,  publi¬ 
city  and  promotional  campaign  to  be 
launched  soon  by  Hallmark  Cards  Inc. 
The  ad  campaign,  spearheaded  by  a  Hall¬ 
mark  Hall  of  Fame  musical  special  on 
NBC-tv,  will  make  heavy  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Hallmark  is  also  seeking  to  have 
February  8-14  proclaimed  “Love  Week” 
by  the  nation’s  mayors. 

Daily  newspapers  in  all  cities  carrying 
the  tv  show  on  February  8  will  feature 
tune-in  ads.  And  a  half-page  reminder  ad 
for  “Love!  Love!  Love!”  will  run  in  col¬ 
lege  newspapers. 


Human  interest 
column  awarded 
the  Pyle  prize 

Clettus  Atkinson,  48,  columnist  for  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  was  named 
winner  of  the  19th  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by 
Matt  Meyer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  sponsors 
the  award. 

Atkinson  was  sa¬ 
luted  for  his  page 
one  columns,  “Peo¬ 
ple  and  Things,” 
written  during  1971. 

He  receives  $1,000 
and  an  engraved 
plaque. 

The  competition  was  judged  by  Thomas 
L.  Boardman,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  and  Ernest 
F.  Lyons,  editor  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.) 
News. 

Hopes  and  heartaches 

Said  the  judges: 

“In  his  columns,  Clettus  Atkinson  cap¬ 
tures  the  drama  of  everyday  life,  with 
all  its  joys  and  all  its  sorrows,  all  its 
hopes  and  all  its  heartaches,  all  its  suc¬ 
cesses  and  all  its  failures.  His  writing  is 
evidence  that  the  lives  of  everj’day  peo¬ 
ple  can  provide — every  day — a  rich  source 
for  the  reporter  sensitive  enough  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  drama,  and  skillful  enough  to 
transmit  it  to  his  readers. 

“These  were  the  skills  that  typified  the 
work  of  Ernie  Pyle,  and  also,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  of  Mr.  Atkinson.” 

Atkinson,  a  Purple  Heart  veteran  of 
the  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  in  1948.  That  same  year,  before 
joining  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  now 
the  Post-Herald,  he  worked  for  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  in  Montgomery,  and  the 
Moulton  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

At  the  Post-Herald,  Atkinson  has  held 
almost  every  position  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  including  15  years  as  a  sports 
writer.  He  still  seiwes  as  news  editor  one 
day  a  week. 

• 

Dorothy  Dawe  awards 

The  Charleston.  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
Ann  Griffith,  home  furnishings  editor; 
Toledo  Blade,  Tina  Satterthwaite,  home 
editoi’,  and  Chicago  Tribune,  Marilyn 
Traum,  Feminiqiie  editor,  won  Dorothy 
Dawe  Awards  during  the  International 
Home  Furnishings  Market  in  Chicago. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  Home  Magazine, 
Carolyn  S.  Murray,  managing  editor,  won 
a  trophy  in  the  category  of  consumer  pub¬ 
lications  appearing  as  special  editions. 
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How  to  keep  tv  log  correct 
and  keep  your  readers  happy 

By  Cleve  Twitchell 


“We  tuned  in  to  watch  ‘My  Three  Sons’ 
and  instead  there’s  a  football  game  on,” 
said  the  caller.  “How  come  your  tv  logs 
are  wrong?” 

“Well,  w'e  print  the  listings  just  the 
way  the  stations  send  them  in,”  I  replied, 
“and  sometimes  they  make  mistakes.” 

“I  understand  that,”  said  the  phone 
voice.  “But  I  sure  wish  we  could  depend 
on  your  logs.” 

That  incident  one  night  in  1964  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune  led  to  an  experiment. 

The  Mail  Tribune  did  not  have  a  televi¬ 
sion  editor  as  such.  A  freelancer  supplied 
a  weekly  column  of  program  highlights. 
Medford’s  two  stations  sent  in  listings  to 
run  in  the  daily  logs. 

The  paper’s  philosophy  was  that  it  was 
the  stations’  responsibility  to  get  those 
listings  in  on  time.  After  all,  they  were 
getting  the  space  free. 

Carelessly  prepared 

But  the  listings  were  often  prepared  by 
station  staff  members  who  were  not  up  to 
date  on  last-minute  programming  changes. 
And  they  were  being  handled  at  the 
newspaper  by  people  who  i-arely  watched 
television. 

Errors  frequently  occurred. 

Sometimes  the  listings  didn’t  andve  at 
all.  That’s  what  happened  when  the  foot¬ 
ball  game  replaced  “My  Three  Sons.”  No 
new  listing  came  in,  so  the  previous 
week’s  schedule  was  automatically  run 
over  again. 

Seven  and  a  half  years  later — things 
have  changed. 

The  listings  submitted  by  the  stations 
contain  about  as  many  errors  as  before, 
but  now  they’re  handled  by  news  staff 
members  who  know  what  the  stations  are 
going  to  show,  almost  before  the  stations 
know  it.  Few  of  the  stations’  goofs  get 
into  print.  We  go  out  of  our  Avay  to  make 
the  logs  as  accurate  as  possible. 

Mistakes  still  do  occur.  Human  error, 
acts  of  God  and  last-minute  program 
changes  impossible  to  anticipate  will  al¬ 
ways  prevent  100  percent  accuracy. 

But  accuracy  has  improved  sufficiently 
that  complaints  from  readers  are  rare, 
the  Mail  Tribune’s  television  section  is 
widely  used,  and  there  are  indications  of 
resulting  circulation  gains. 

How  change  was  made 

How  does  a  small  daily  go  about  doing 
this,  short  of  hiring  a  full-time  television 
editor? 

First  of  all,  why  do  it  at  all? 

The  pre-1964  philosophy  at  the  Mail 
Tribune  is  perfectly  understandable  from 
a  print  newsman’s  point  of  \new  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  quite  widespread  in  the  field. 

Newspapers  were  here  first.  W’hen  tele¬ 


vision  came  along,  we  started  covering  it 
as  something  of  news  value.  Yet,  televi¬ 
sion  competes  with  us  for  advertising  and 
as  a  news  medium. 

It’s  natural  to  feel  hostile.  There’s  a 
fine  line  between  printing  a  seiwice  for 
readers  and  publicizing  the  competition. 
The  attitude  “we’ll  print  what  the  stations 
send  in,  and  if  it’s  wrong  we’ll  tell  the 
readers  to  blame  the  stations”  follow’s  log¬ 
ically. 

But  this  adversary  sort  of  relationship 
puts  newspapei-s  on  the  defensive. 

As  an  alternative,  why  not  use  televi¬ 
sion  to  advantage?  A  new’spaper  can  be¬ 
come  a  ti-usted,  authoritative  source  of 
television  information,  giving  the  public 
the  impression  that  it  knows  what’s  going 
on  even  when  the  stations  don’t. 

Getting  more  complicated 

And,  with  the  proliferation  that  is  like¬ 
ly  to  come  in  cablevislon  tv  in  the  next  20 
to  30  years,  local  new’spapers  have  an 
opportunity  to  play  a  greater  role.  Pro¬ 
gramming  will  get  more  fragmented  and 
complicated.  A  newspaper  which  stays 
alert  to  these  changes  can  w’in  new’  read¬ 
ers,  gain  more  confidence  of  present  ones, 
and  perform  a  public  service. 

The  how’? 

Basically,  what’s  required  is  for  one 
member  of  the  staff  to  take  a  part-time 
interest  in  television  programming — not 
content  especially — rather,  w’here  pro¬ 
grams  originate  and  how  they  get  on  the 
air. 

There  are  usually  tw’o  types  of  pro¬ 
grams:  those  picked  up  on  a  direct  feed 
from  a  network;  and  those  not.  The  sec¬ 
ond  group  includes  locally-originated  pro¬ 
grams,  non-netw’ork  series  and  movies 
show’n  by  film,  and  delayed  broadcasts  of 
network  shows,  in  which  the  station 
makes  a  tape  and  airs  it  later  or  else  gets 
a  film  or  tape  shipped  to  it  by  the  net- 
w’ork. 

The  difference  is  significant:  if  a  sta¬ 
tion  is  can-ying  a  program  directly  from  a 
netw'ork  (at  its  “live”  network  time),  you 
can  double-check  the  local  station’s  sched¬ 
ule  by  knowing  w’hat  the  netw’ork  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  show  during  that  time  period. 

Non-network  programming,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  is  more  subject  to  mishap,  like 
non-arrival  of  film  or  breakdown  of  taping 
facilities. 

A  visit  to  each  station,  or  a  telephone 
chat  w’ith  the  program  director  can  help 
one  get  a  little  basic  education  in  program 
sources. 

Mailing  lists 

Then,  it’s  important  to  get  on  some 
mailing  lists,  but  only  to  an  extent.  Tv 
networks,  stations,  syndicators  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  have  a  way  of  inundating 
newspapers  with  mail. 


MEDFORD.  ORE.,  IS  SERVED  by  cable  televi¬ 
sion,  with  stations  brought  in  from  cities  300 
to  400  miles  away.  Here,  the  Mail  Tribune's 
news  editor,  Cleve  Twitchell,  checks  logs  from 
those  stations  against  the  listings  submitted  by 
the  local  cable  tv  company. 

Basic  needs  are  program  highlights 
from  the  three  commerical  networks  and 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  local  station 
schedules,  and  a  book  listing  titles  and 
plot  lines  of  movies  likely  to  turn  up  on 
tv.  Most  everything  else  is  extraneous. 

Next,  the  ability  to  throw  things  out  is 
a  must  when  it  comes  to  mail  from  net- 
w’orks.  Generally,  one  should  save  any¬ 
thing  having  to  do  with  sports  or  other 
live  programming,  anything  to  do  with 
specials  and  programs  of  length  like  mov¬ 
ies,  plus  any  changes  in  previously  an¬ 
nounced  schedules. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  learn  to 
spot  errors.  It  helps  to  be  suspicious. 

Television  schedules  may  seem  like  a 
purposeless  maze,  but  there  is  logic  behind 
them.  If  a  station  lists  something  that 
does  not  jibe  with  what  came  in  the  mail 
from  the  network,  or  with  what  appears 
in  a  competing  publication,  challenge  it. 

If  a  local  station  says  it’s  carrying 
“Face  the  Nation”  live  from  CBS  at  12:30 
p.m.  Sunday,  what  it’s  really  telling  you  is 
that  it  will  plug  into  CBS^at  that  hour 
and  show  whatever  CBS  is  showing.  So  if 
you  find  out  fi’om  CBS  that  it  will  run  a 
hockey  game  at  12:.30  instead,  go  with 
what  CBS  says;  providing  you’re  certain 
that  the  information  from  CBS  is  more 
current  than  what  the  station  lias. 

When  it  comes  to  non-network  program¬ 
ming,  the  local  station  is  the  only  in- 
foi-mation  source.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  know 
exactly  w’ho  at  each  station  decides  what 
will  be  shou'n  when.  TV  stations,  like  any 
other  firm,  have  their  intra-office  commu¬ 
nications  breakdowns,  and  you  may  get 
out-of-date  information  if  you  don’t  talk 
to  the  right  person. 

This  sounds  complicated,  but  once  you 
get  the  hang  of  it,  it  isn’t. 

CLEVE  TWITCHELL  is  news  editor  of 
the  Medford  Mail  Tribune. 
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Our  Man  Hoppe - 

Queen  Topsy 
Of  Turvy 


Herewith  another  fascinating  chap¬ 
ter  from  that  exciting  adventure  dia¬ 
ry,  “My  21  Years  Among  the  Savages  of 
Turvy,”  by  The  Hon.  Robinson  Castaway, 
O.B.E. 

Mr.  Castaway,  it  will  be  remembered, 
parachuted  from  his  crippled  aircraft  into 
the  Hidden  V’^alley  of  Turvy,  which  has 
been  locked  away  from  the  outside  world 
for  countless  millenia. 

In  this  chapter  he  resumes  his  account 
after  his  swift  capture  by  the  natives  who 
indicated  they  would  take  him  to  their 
leader. 

★  ★  ★ 

MAGINE  my  surprise  when  the  leader 
of  this  strange  land  turned  out  to  be  a 
slender  and  not  unattractive  lady,  whose 
name,  I  was  to  learn  later,  was  Queen 
Topsy. 

“As  I  stood  before  her,  hands  bound 
behind  my  back,  she  coolly  looked  me  up 
and  down  from  head  to  toe  with  a  gaze 
that  made  me  blush.  She  then  gave  me  a 
come-hither  gesture  and  w'hen  I  hesitantly 
stepped  forward,  she  smiled  at  me, 
winked  and  —  1  hope  this  will  not  offend 
my  gentle  readers  —  pinched  my  bottom. 

“At  this  the  ladies  about  her  laughed 
loudly  and  lasciviously.  But  the  gentlemen 
(guards  and  such*  appeared,  oddly 
enough,  to  share  my  acute  embarrass¬ 
ment,  bowing  their  heads,  coughing  and 
looking  the  other  way. 

“With  a  brusque  gesture,  the  Queen  or¬ 
dered  the  guards  to  take  me  to  her  tent. 
She  soon  followed.  After  plying  me  with 
wine  until  I  had  lowered  my  defenses,  she 
first  ripped  off  my  shirt  and  then  .  .  . 

“Well,  by  now  I  realized  that  the  sex¬ 
ual  roles  in  this  long-isolated  land  were  by 
no  means  what  they  are  in  the  outside 
world.  Indeed,  the  Queendom  of  Turvy,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  one  of  the  few  genuine 
matriarchies  this  planet  has  ever  seen. 

“The  women  are  by  no  means  Ama¬ 
zons  —  the  men  being  decidedly  bigger 


- Arthur  Hoppe 

and  stronger  on  the  average.  But  never¬ 
theless  women  run  things.  They  are  the 
scholar’s,  the  physicians,  the  lawyers  and 
tlie  political  leaders.  They  hold  virtually 
all  the  challenging  jobs. 

"The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  perform 
the  menial  tasks.  It  is  they  who  scrub 
floors,  make  the  beds,  run  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  pursue  the  household  errands.  If 
they  work  outside  the  home,  it  is  only  at 
lowly  jobs  such  as  clerks  or  housekeepers. 

"Once  I  had  learned  the  language  I  of 
course  protested  to  Queen  Topsy.  (I  wAs 
by  then  a  favorite  in  her  harem.)  She 
seemed  surprised.  ‘But  men,’  she  said, 
‘are  stronger  than  women.’ 

"  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  ‘and  therefore  tliey 
should  rule’ 

“The  Queen  laughed.  ‘Bill  if  they  are 
stronger  physically.’  she  replied,  ‘they 
should  obviously  perform  the  hard  physi¬ 
cal  labor.  And  as  we  women  are  weaicer 
physically,  we  should  equally  obviously 
devote  ourselves  to  the  tasks  tiial  require 
brains  rather  than  brawn.’ 

★  ★  ★ 

I  DECIDED  at  that  point  to  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  drop.  But  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
a  few'  more  courageous  men  in  Turvy 
have  organized  a  Male  Liberation  Front 
They  are  demanding  child  care  centers, 
equal  pay  tor  equal  jobs  and  a  sharing  of 
life’s  drudgery. 

“At  this,  most  women  shake  their 
heads  and  either  say  angrily  that  ‘men 
should  stick  to  men’s  work’  or  suggest 
snickeringly  that  male  libbers  are  a  bunch 
of  homosexuals. 

“As  for  me,  I  have  redoubled  my  re¬ 
solve  to  escape  from  this  strange  land  and 
return  to  the  civilized  world  where  men 
and  women  have  long  been  co-equals,  as 
every  man  w'ill  agree. 

“It  is  not  so  much  the  patently  unfair 
division  of  labor  here  in  Tiirvy  to  which  1 
object.  It’s  that  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  being 
treated  as  a  sex  object.” 


Phone  service  data 
is  sought  in  survey 


Nuptial  items  ring  up  linage 
&  revenue  for  Houston  papers 


Both  of  Houston’s  daily  newspapers,  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Post,  run  all  engage¬ 
ments  and  wedding  announcements  in  the 
Sunday  women’s  sections  on  a  paid  basis. 

“This  new  system,”  says  Ed  Greener, 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chronicle,  makes  95  percent  of  the  people 
happy  instead  of  making  only  5  percent 
happy,  the  way  it  was  previously  han¬ 
dled.” 

The  Po.st  launched  its  paid  announce¬ 
ment  procedure  on  June  22,  1969,  and  the 
Chronicle  on  October  12  of  the  same  year. 
Both  papers  have  a  minimum  charge  of 
$25  for  2  column  inches,  with  minimum 
size  with  picture  of  4  inches  at  $45.  Both 
add  $10  for  each  column  inch  thereafter. 

The  papers  stress  that  the  announce¬ 
ments  are  scheduled  according  to  re¬ 
quested  dates  and  run  in  the  entire  circu¬ 
lation.  Peak  wedding  periods  do  not  create 
any  special  problems.  On  Sunday,  Jan- 
uuary  9,  the  Chronicle  had  an  unusually 
large  roster  of  announcements  and  used 
two  pages,  centerfold  of  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  with  two  columns  of  overflow  on  a 
third  page. 

Identified  as  advertising 

The  wedding  pages  ai-e  made  up  with 
ample  white  space — “so  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  ads”,  although  an  “announce- 
ments-advertising”  slug  is  run  in  6  pt. 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page.  There  are  no 
column  rules. 

The  Chronicle  established  a  special  de¬ 
partment  to  handle  the  paid  announce¬ 
ments  under  the  supervision  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  department  to  which  all  bridal 
linage  is  credited.  “Miss  Ring”  is  the 
“desk”  name  of  the  staffer  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  whose  sole  responsibility  it  is  to  talk 
with  brides  and  their  mothers  and  to 
write  the  announcements.  Her  counterpart 
at  the  Post  is  “Miss  Bell.” 

At  the  Post,  announcements  are  written 
by  the  Post  staff  if  necessary.  If  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  bride,  they  are  edited. 

According  to  Craig  R.  Hausman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  at  the  Post,  “very  social” 
weddings  do  not  vary  from  the  usual  an¬ 
nouncement  foi-m.  “Sometimes  if  very 
prominent  families  are  involved  (the  Nix¬ 
on  and  Johnson  girls,  for  instance)  the 
announcement  is  carried  as  a  feature. 
(Senator)  Bentsen’s  daughter,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  ran  a  paid  announcement  and  then  a 
feature  article  described  what  the  guests 
wore.” 

.Some  rare  exceptions 

A  Chronicle  spokesman  said:  “On  rare 
occasions,  there  may  be  a  notice  in  the 
Chronicle’s  society  column  of  a  reception 
or  about  persons  attending  a  wedding. 
There  sometimes  may  appear  a  short  re¬ 
mark  as  to  ‘so  and  so  tied  the  knot  last 
weekend.’  However,  it  is  Chronicle  policy 
that  no  columns,  other  than  the  Bridal 
and  Wedding  Section,  may  ‘announce’ 
weddings.” 


Last  year,  the  Post  handled  294  an¬ 
nouncements.  The  Chronicle  estimates 
about  400  weddings  and  engagements  are 
printed  each  year. 

The  Chronicle’s  rationale  for  the  switch 
from  free  to  paid  announcements  ■was 
tenned  “threefold”: 

“With  Houston’s  rapid  growth  to  over  a 
million  population,  there  were  too  many 
brides  in  the  area  to  publish  an  announce¬ 
ment  for  everyone.  The  system  is  dem¬ 
ocratic.  Anyone  who  pays  for  an  an¬ 
nouncement  can  be  in  the  Chronicle; 

“(2)  Not  all  brides  I'equesting  an¬ 
nouncements  could  be  published  in  the 
women’s  section  because  of  space  availa¬ 
bility.  This  often  necessitated  publishing 
the  bulk  of  announcements  in  ‘Newslife’, 
part-run  neighborhood  sections.  The  paid 
announcement  guarantees  a  full-run  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  women’s  section  on  the 
desired  Sunday. 

“(3)  Little  personal  attention  could  be 
given  to  the  large  numbers  of  brides  re¬ 
questing  free  announcements.  The  paid 
nuptial  ad  system  lends  itself  to  a  more 
personalized  service  with  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  stories.” 

Both  papers  have  deadlines  of  Tuesday 
for  publication  the  following  Sunday. 

The  Post  distributes  a  booklet  “How  to 
Make  Your  Wedding  Go  Smoothly”  and 
the  Chronicle,  “Tips  for  a  Perfect  Wed¬ 
ding.”  There  is  no  formal  solicitation  for 
nuptial  announcements.  Both  papers  spon¬ 
sor  booths  at  the  annual  Houston  Bridal 
Fair  and  distnbute  the  booklets  and  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  place  the  announce¬ 
ments. 

• 

Jewish  Council  award 
honors  Boris  Smolar 

A  $500  annual  prize  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  Jewish  communal  affairs  and 
issues  has  been  established  by  the  Smolar 
Award  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  it 
was  announced  by  Jerold  C.  Hoffberger  of 
Baltimore,  chainnan  of  the  a'ward  com¬ 
mittee.  The  funds  for  the  prize  have  been 
provided  by  private  contributions. 

The  Smolar  Award  was  named  in  honor 
of  Boris  Smolar,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency.  The  $500 
prize  will  be  based  on  material  appearing 
in  English-language  newspapers  primari¬ 
ly  involved  in  news  coverage  of  interest  to 
the  Noj-th  American  Jewish  community. 

The  1972  Award  will  cover  material 
published  betw'een  June  1,  1971  and  May 
31,  1972.  Deadline  for  submission  of  nomi¬ 
nations  is  June  30,  1972.  Applications  for 
the  award  are  available  by  writing  to  the 
Smolar  Award,  Council  of  Jewish  Feder¬ 
ations  and  Welfare  Funds,  315  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


A  survey  of  newspapers’  telephone 
service  and  costs  is  being  conducted  by 
Com-Co  Communication  Consultants  of 
Seattle.  Papers  wishing  to  participate  are 
asked  to  send  this  information: 


Replies  should  be  sent  to  the  consulting 
firm  at  521  Wall  Street,  Seattle,  Wash, 
98121.  Michael  S.  Bledsoe,  executive  vice- 
president,  said  that  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  will  receive  a  compilation  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  company  has  already  been 
employed  by  several  newspapers  to  effect 
savings  in  telephone  expenses. 


Richard  N.  Hammell,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
Tri-Cities  Daily,  has  resigned  in  order  to 
form  his  own  group  of  daily  newspapers. 

In  an  exchange  of  stock  with  Worrell 
Newspapers  Inc.,  of  Bristol,  Virginia, 
Hammell  traded  his  interests  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Worrell  Group  for  sole  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  the  Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier  and 
the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Daily  Herald.  In 
addition,  Hammell  has  acquired  the  Boone 
(Iowa)  News-Republican  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Garvey. 

Hammell  has  been  associated  with  Wor¬ 
rell  Newspapers,  Inc.  for  the  past  16 
years,  starting  with  the  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald-Courier.  He  became  publisher  of 
the  Corinth  (Miss.)  Daily  Corinthian.  In 
1963  Worrell  purchased  the  Florence  Ti¬ 
mes  Tri-Cities  Daily  and  Hammell  pur¬ 
chased  stock  in  that  newspaper. 


William  J.  Eaton  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Patrick  J.  Sloyan  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  were  elected  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents. 

They  will  serve  two-year  terms  on  the 
committee  which  governs  the  Senate  and 
House  press  galleries. 

Three  holdover  members  have  another 
year  to  serve.  They  are  Steven  V.  (^rstel 
of  United  Press  International,  Dan  K. 
Thomasson  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  and  Marjorie  Hunter  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

In  the  election  Eaton  received  309 
votes,  Sloyan  231,  Sam  Hanna  of  the 
Dayton  Journal  Herald  98,  and  Leo  Ren¬ 
nert  of  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  106. 


Telephone  equipment 

Long  distance  . 

WATS  and  special  lines  ... 

Other  . 

Total  1971  telephone  costs 
Number  of  telephones 
Type  of  system: 

PBX  Centrex  Other 


Richard  Hammell  plans 
new  group  of  dailies 


Eaton  and  Sloyan  win 
press  gallery  election 
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Some  people  think  we  should 
fight  fire  with  fire! 


We  don’tl 


This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  the  “junk 
mail”  articles  and  cartoons  appearing  in 
major  U.S.  publications. 

These  articles  claim  advertising  mail 
costs  the  taxpayers  money  .  .  .  makes 
first-class  postage  rates  higher  .  .  .  and 
burdens  the  mailman  with  a  heavier 
load.  And  they  flatly  state  that  the 
public  doesn’t  even  want  to  receive  this 
kind  of  advertising. 

Some  people  have  suggested  there’s  a 
conspiracy  among  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  against  direct  mail  advertising. 
Because  they  compete  with  it  for  the 
businessman’s  advertising  dollar. 

We  prefer  to  think  we’ve  done  a  poor 
job  of  informing  the  press  of  the  truth 
...  we  hope  to  set  the  record  straight 
once  and  for  all.  Right  now. 


The  fact  is,  advertising  mail  doesn’t 
cost  anybody  one  extra  cent  in  taxes. 
On  the  contrary,  direct  mail  advertisers 
pay  almost  double  the  delivery  cost  of 
third  class  mail.  They  even  save  the  Post 


OFFICIAL  COST 

FIGURES 

3RD  CLASS  MAIL 

Post  OflSce  Income. . . 

.  $636  million 

Post  Office  Cost . 

.$354  million 

Post  Office  “Saving’’* 

.$282  million 

^his  saving  helps  to  keep  first  class  postage 
lower. 

Note: 

These  figures  are  documented  in  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service’s  “Revenue  And  Cost  Analysis, 
Fiscal  Year,  1970.” 

Office  millions  of  dollars  each  year  by 
pre-sorting,  pre-bundling  and  Zip  Cod¬ 
ing  third  class  mail  at  their  own  expense. 

Mailmen,  of  course,  are  limited  by  law 
to  no  more  than  a  35-pound  load.  And 
just  for  the  record  .  .  .  advertising  mail 
is  welcome  and  wanted  in  American 
homes— a  fact  well  documented  before 
Committees  of  Congress  and  the  vast 
amount  of  goods  and  services  sold  by 
mail! 

Maybe  that’s  why  most  publishers 
use  direct  mail  advertising  for  their  own 
promotion.  (The  Direct  Mail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  includes  nearly  300  pub¬ 
lishers  among  its  members.) 

Frankly,  some  of  our  own  members 
think  we  should  fight  fire  with  fire.  But 
we  prefer  to  fight  with  facts. 


□  We  don’t  want  favors— ¥fe  Just  want  fairnesst 


DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

230  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

921  National  Press  Building  •  Washington,  D.C.  20004 


It’s  the  typesetter 


any  newspaper  can  afford. 

It’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  600,  a  new  phototypesetting  system. 

It’s  a  typesetter  that  produces  text,  from  justified  or  unjustified 
paper  tape,  at  50  lines  per  minute.  Six  120-character  fonts  are  stored  on 
a  low-cost  disc.  And  pi  characters  can  be  inserted  at  any  time. 

It’s  more  than  a  text  typesetter.  It  sets  display  too.  5  through  24 
point.  And  you  can  choose  from  the  extensive  Fototronic  type  face 
library. 

It’s  priced  so  low  any  newspaper  can  easily  afford  it. 

It’s  from  Intertype.  So  you  know  it’s  reliable,  and  backed  by  good 
service. 

It’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  600. 

It’s  the  type  thing  you  should  look  into. 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  High¬ 
way  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 

Communication 

Technology 


Salesmen  give 
tips  for  design 
of  offset  plant 

When  Lucy  and  Arthur  Crosbie,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  respectively 
of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle  de¬ 
cided  to  convert  their  4-year-old  newspa¬ 
per  to  offset  they  learned  they  needed  a 
lot  more  space  to  increase  efficiency  of 
editorial,  administrative  and  mechanical 
operations. 

Solution  to  the  pi'oblem  was  found  in  a 
well-built  chicken  hatchery  at  the  fringe 
of  town,  which  is  now  the  home  of  the 
entire  operation. 

John  Sweeney,  production  manager  of 
the  Chronicle,  coordinated  the  efforts  of 
various  equipment  salesmen,  each  of 
whom  was  able  to  fuse  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  in  their  installations,  to 
facilitate  planning  of  composing,  layout, 
paste-up,  camera,  darkroom  and 
platemaking  operations. 

A1  Oberg,  New  England  manager  of  the 
Harold  M.  Pitman  Company,  drew  upon 
more  than  a  generation  of  experience  both 
in  craft  jobs  and  sales  to  plan  the  layout 
of  the  darkroom  and  platemaking  depart¬ 
ment. 

Oberg  sold  the  Chronicle  an  18"  x  22" 
nuAi'c  camera,  darkroom  developing  sinks 
and  platemaking  sinks.  This  pre-press 
package,  which  was  specifically  designed 
by  nuArc  to  fit  the  needs  of  offset  newspa- 
pei-s,  is  the  counterpart  of  packages  sold 
by  Oberg  to  other  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers. 

On-the-job  training 

On  completion  of  camera  and  other  in¬ 
stallations,  on-the-job  training  began. 
Former  letterpressmen  took  to  offset 
camera  and  darkroom  techniques  quite 
easily. 

Print-out  copy  from  composing  ma¬ 
chines  is  pasted  up  on  banks  located  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  To  minimize  time  losses  be¬ 
tween  departments,  all  functions  flow 
from  one  to  another  in  production  se¬ 
quence. 

Page  paste-ups  are  delivered  to  the 
nuArc  camera  where  halftones  and  line 
work  are  combined  so  that  the  entire  page 
may  be  shot  as  a  single  line  negative. 
Kodak  PMT  material  is  used  to  prescreen 
halftones  which  are  pasted  into  place  on 
the  page  layout  with  line  editorial  and 
advertising  copy.  After  negatives  are  shot 
and  dried,  they  are  placed  into  flats  which 
have  been  registered  to  page  frames  of 
red  tape  attached  to  the  negative  layout 
tables.  Pressmen — for  the  time  assuming 
roles  of  platemakers  and  strippers, 
“open”  flats,  opaque  negatives  and  then 
make  plates. 

Strippers  have  learned  from  dealer 
salesmen — once  familiar  from  a  first-hand 
viewpoint  with  stripping  techniques — how 
to  fully  utilize  the  broad  expanse  of  a 
nuArc  negative  layout  table.  One  man  sta¬ 
tions  himself  on  each  end  of  the  table 
“opening”  flats  and  opaquing  to  finish  a 


Daily  will  build 
its  new  plant  in 
industrial  park 


page  flat  in  an  average  of  about  15  min¬ 
utes. 

Plates  used  at  the  Chronicle  are  wipe- 
on.  Pressmen,  according  to  Crosbie,  ex¬ 
press  no  preference  for  plate  brands  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency 
toward  the  presensitized  plate.  Presensi¬ 
tized  plates,  according  to  some  manufac¬ 
turers,  cost  slightly  more  originally  but 
are  felt  to  make  up  the  minimal  extra  cost 
in  processing  speed. 

Looking  to  an  anticipated  rise  in  color 
printing  in  both  editorial  and  advertising, 
Crosbie  points  to  the  “s-wrap”  capability 
of  the  Cotti'ell  V15A  press  which  enables 
the  press  to  pick  up  two  colors  in  the  end 
unit.  This  offers  a  three-color  capability 
on  a  12-page  paper. 

Little  job  turnover 

Job  stability  is  extraordinary  at  the 
Chronicle,  in  Crosbie’s  opinion,  with  de¬ 
partmental  job  turnover  a  rarity.  He 
points  out  that  the  Chronicle,  however, 
has  functions  in  a  schoolmaster  role  in  its 
long  history  producing  all  types  of  print¬ 
ing  and  editorial  craftsmen  for  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  New  England. 

Perhaps  as  a  testimonial  to  the  quality 
of  craft  training  on  the  job  at  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  personnel  in  typesetting,  camera, 
platemaking  and  in  the  pressroom  have 
achieved  a  level  of  efficiency  in  less  than 
a  year  that  enables  several  other  publica¬ 
tions  to  share  Chi-onicle  production  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Now  being  printed  in  the  Chronicle 
plant  are  the  East  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Gazette  and  Shopper  and  the  University 
of  Connecticut  weekly  and  daily. 

Commenting  on  the  help  received  fronr 
dealers  in  offset  equipment,  Crosbie 
said:  “With  careful  guidance  in  equip¬ 
ment  selection  and  practical  assistance  in 
learning  how  to  operate  the  equipment,  we 
think  we  are  at  a  stage  of  consistent  qual¬ 
ity  and  we  are  continuing  to  grow  with 
Willimantic’s  new  economic  expansion.” 


Owners  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  have  announced  plans  to 
build  a  $3  million  plant  in  an  industrial 
park. 

Publisher  William  Dwight  announced 
purchase  of  the  five-acre  tract  for  a  one- 
story,  52,000  square  foot  building  to  bc‘ 
designed  by  Daniel  F.  Tully  Associates  of 
Melrose. 

Completion  is  expected  by  July  1973. 
Contracts  were  signed  with  the  Goss  Prin¬ 
ting  Press  Co.,  a  division  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Rockwell  Co.,  for  a  five-unit  offset 
press. 

Originally,  Dwight  said,  it  was  hoped 
the  paper  could  relocate  on  Dwight  street 
in  a  downtown  section  being  revitalized, 
but  the  decision  was  to  move  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  park.  The  newspaper  has  been  in  its 
present  site  for  a  century. 


NEW  SKILLS  fo  operate  camera  in  cold  type 
process  were  mastered  by  Jim  Henault  who  for¬ 
merly  operated  linecaster. 
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TRANSITION  from  hot  metal  keyboard  to  Com- 
pugraphic  photocomp  was  easy  for  John  Keeffe, 
a  veteran  Chronicle  printer. 


PASTEUP  for  the  front  page  of  the  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Chronicle  is  performed  by  Pamela  Paw- 
ska,  combining  type  proofs  and  pre-screened  half¬ 
tones  for  one-shot  line  negative. 
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Never  before  have  so  few  been  able  to  do  so  much. 


If  you’re  using  an  AKI  keyboard 
you  can  program  a  complete  for¬ 
mat  change  in  a  supermarket  ad 
with  just  one  tap  of  your  little  finger. 


On  other  keyboards  the  same 
change  may  require  21  fingers — 
and  an  extra  set  of  thumbs  for 
thumbing  through  format  code 
books. 

If  you  can  do  all  that  with  just  one 
finger  and  an  AKI  keyboard  imag¬ 
ine  what  you  can  do  with  ten  fin¬ 
gers. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  we  now  sell 
more  keyboards  than  anyone  else 
in  the  business. 


Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us. 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98005. 
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Mrs.  Bonnie  Merriman 
C.  £.  for  three  papers 

Mrs.  Bonnie  B.  Merriman,  a  newspa- 
perw'oman  since  the  early  1940s,  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News 
as  successor  to  the 
late  Jack  A.  Porter. 

Orville  Howard 
continues  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  for 
the  Globe-Times  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Tripp  as 
assistant  city  editor 
for  the  Daily  News. 

Both  weekday  edi¬ 
tions  and  the  Suji- 
day  News-Globe 
come  under  Mrs. 

Merriman’s  author¬ 
ity. 

Mike  Price,  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1968,  leaves  the  general  staff  to  be  a  city 
desk  assistant. 

Mrs.  Merriman,  who  with  her  husband 
John  w'as  formerly  associated  with  weekly 
newspapere  at  Booker,  Higgins,  Silverton 
and  Santa  Rosa,  N.M.,  began  work  as  a 
proofreader  for  the  Amarillo  Times  in 
1942.  Previously  she  was  a  teacher. 

She  joined  the  merged  staffs  of  the 
Times  and  Globe  in  1951. 

She  has  been  a  city  hall  i-eporter, 
feature  editor  and  copy  reader,  and 
served  as  assistant  city  editor  until  her 
appointment  in  1969  as  associate  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Criiamek  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/sales  of  Cardinal  Mailing  Services, 
Honolulu — appointed  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Community  Publications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  newspapers  on  Oahu  .  .  . 
Brad  R.  Kellerman  and  John  D.  Ghee, 
co-founders  of  Classifieds  of  Hawaii — ^to 
Community  Publications  staff  as  director 
of  operations  and  director  of  sales,  re¬ 
spectively. 


Bonn!*  Merriman 


ACB  DOES  A  BETTER 
JOB!  Upwards  of  95%  of 
all  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  its  Proof-of-Inser- 
tion  tearsheets  distributed 
by  ACB.  For  your  people, 
this  job  is  a  chore.  For  ACB, 
it  is  a  full-time  job.  We  have 
the  equipment  .  .  .  trained 
personnel  .  .  .  supervision 
.  .  .  follow-through  plus  ed¬ 
ucation  of  agencies  on 
checking-copy  procedures. 

IF#  r«mi  every  iaUy 
vemtpafer  advertieement 

ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Part  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabuh  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tcnil.  •  COLUMBUS,  OMe 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jane*  Street 


news-people 


Mitchell  heads  Pioneer 
newspapers  in  Illinois 

RajTnond  J.  Mitchell  has  been  named 
president  of  Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois.  Pioneer  Press,  a  subsidiary  of 
Time  Inc.,  publishes  18  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  North  Shore  and  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Chicago  and  operates 
commercial  printing  facilities  in  Evanston 
and  St.  Charles,  Illinois.  Mitchell  succeeds 
John  Keller,  who  resigned  to  pui-sue  fami¬ 
ly  business  interests. 

Mitchell,  43,  joined  Pioneer  Press  in 
1969.  He  W'as  named  treasurer  in  October, 
1969,  and  general  manager  in  February, 
1971  His  newspaper  career  has  included 
three  years  as  business  manager  of  the 
Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.  and  12  years 
with  Dow  Jones  and  Company. 

if  ie  if 

Pat  Cline — named  civic  affairs  editor 

of  the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Re¬ 

view.  She  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Tiptoyi  (Ind.)  Tribune  the  past  four  years 
and  in  public  relations  work  for  10  years. 

♦  ★  * 

Robert  S.  Balme,  former  legislative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News — to 
the  New'  York  State  Thruway  Authority 
as  assistant  director  of  information  and 
commercial  affairs.  The  salarj’  is  $20,117 
a  year. 

♦  *  * 

John  R.  Dorfman,  Princeton  ’69,  who 
has  been  police  reporter  for  five  months 
— named  business  reporter  for  the  New 
Bmnswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Jay  Robb — appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the  Barrie 
(Ont.)  Examiner  to  succeed  Kerry  G. 
Lambie,  w'ho  goes  to  the  Toronto  office  of 
Thomson  New'spapers  as  manager,  admin¬ 
istration.  Robb  has  seiwed  wdth  papers  in 
Chatham,  Galt  and  Kelowna. 

Vi  *  * 

Larry  Felser,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
— elected  president  of  the  Professional 
Football  Writers  Association  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Donald  B.  Towles,  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Courier- Journal  and  the  Lou¬ 
isville  Times — awarded  the  President’s 
Cup  for  outstanding  service  to  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Pi*ess  Association. 

if  if  if 

Robert  J.  Davis  Jr.,  formerly  with  Lit¬ 
ton  Industries — now  personnel  director  of 
the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  .  .  .  Dan 
Hall — from  the  Record  to  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  as  personnel  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Anderson  —  from  resort  and 
travel  advertising  manager  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Mamaroneck 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  a  member  of  the 
group  .  .  .  Don  Bernhardt — from  the 
Times  to  advertising  manager  of  the  Os¬ 
sining  Citizen  Register. 


New  executive  editor 
at  Charlotte  Observer 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  will 
have  a  new  executive  editor  March  1. 
He  is  James  K.  Batten,  36,  a  former 
City  Hall  reporter 
and  Washington 
correspondent  for 
the  Observer  and 
currently  city  e<litor 
of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  an¬ 
other  Knight  news¬ 
paper. 

“This  is  a  new 
title  and  a  new  po¬ 
sition,”  said  editor 
C.  A.  McKnight  in 
making  the  a  n  - 
nouncement. 

Batten  will  have  full  authority  over  the 
new’s  and  editorial  operations  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  under  McKnight’s  supervision. 

Managing  editor  Thomas  G.  Fesper- 
man,  who  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  news 
department,  and  Reese  Cleghorn,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages,  and  all  other  supervis¬ 
ing  editors  w'ill  continue  in  their  present 
positions,  McKnight  said. 

Batten  is  a  native  of  Suffolk,  Va.  He 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Davidson  College  in  1957,  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  public  affairs  in  1962  from  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  In- 
temational  Affairs  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 

He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Observer 
(1957-58),  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Ai'my 
(1958-60),  reporter  again  for  the  Observ¬ 
er  (1962-65),  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Observer  (1965-69),  national  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Knight  Newspapers 
(1969-70)  and  assistant  city  editor  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  from  1970  to  the 
present. 

In  1968  Batten  and  Dwayne  Walls,  a 
fonner  Observer  reporter,  won  both  the 
George  Polk  Memorial  Aw’ard  and  the 
Sidney  Hillman  Award. 

*  *  « 

Halia)CK  Seymour — promoted  to  news 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star.  He  joined 
the  Star  staff  in  1955  from  the  AP  .  .  . 
Jack  Goodwin — from  sports  department 
to  assistant  news  editor  in  charge  of 
Page  One  .  .  .  Kent  Gardner — assistant 
news  editor  for  inside  pages  .  .  .  WALLY 
Grannes,  copy  desk  chief — to  sports  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  .  .  .  Blaine  King — copy 
desk  chief. 

#  *  * 

Carroll  C.  Gewin,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Orange  County  Evening  News,  Gar¬ 
den  Grove,  Calif.  —  to  public  relations 
manager  for  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  in  Pasa¬ 
dena. 

«  *  * 

Frank  Raymond,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  reporter  —  honored  by  the  San 
Mateo  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
his  retirement  after  a  50-year  career. 


James  Batten 
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in  the  news 


Reddin  is  appointed 
editorial  page  chief 


John  N.  Reddin,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  since  1949,  moved 
up  to  the  post  of  editorial  page  editor 
starting  February 
1.  Reddin,  60,  re¬ 
places  associate 
editor  Paul  Ringler, 
who  has  headed  the 
Milwaukee  Journal’s 
staff  of  editorial 
writers  for  10  years. 

Ringler  has  re¬ 
tired. 

Reddin  joined  the 
Journal  in  1946  af¬ 
ter  about  four 
years  in  the  Army. 

His  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  included  a  year  on  the  Berlin 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  eight  years  with  the 
Herald-Times  in  Manitowoc,  where  he 
graduated  from  high  school.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


John  Reddin 


Reddin  worked  on  the  copy  desks  and 
state  desk,  spent  a  year  managing  the 
paper’s  former  New  York  bureau  and 
worked  briefly  as  City  Hall  i*epoi*ter  be¬ 
fore  becoming  one  of  the  six  editorial 
writers. 


Ringler  joined  the  Journal  in  1972,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  months  on  the  Capital  Times  in 
Madison  and  held  a  variety  of  reporting 
and  desk  jobs  before  becoming  an  editori¬ 
al  writer  26  years  ago. 

He  is  one  of  the  five  trustees  under  the 
Journal  Employees  Stock  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment. 


« 

Michael  Argiriron  —  from  assistant 
news  editor  to  Sunday  editor  of  Chicago 
Today. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  Scanlon — from  editor  of  the 
Tri-County  Times  to  news  editor  of  the 
Stratford  (Ont.)  Times. 

*  «  * 


Mel  Stevenson,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Columbian  at  New  Westminster,  B.C. 
is  retiring.  He  began  working  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  1947. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Roth — from  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.  to  production  manager  of 
the  Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  He  succeeds  Jay  F.  Seacrest, 
who  retired. 

*  *  * 

Mark  D.  Heine  —  from  Holiday  Inn 
manager  to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

Oliver  E.  Kuechle,  associate  sports 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal — retired 
after  47  years  of  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

*  *  « 

Gregory  F.  Chilson — from  state  news 
editor  to  state  managing  editor  of  the 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American  .  .  .  Charles  R.  Dixon — pro¬ 
moted  to  state  news  editor. 

*  «  * 

Ted  Fritts — appointed  public  relations 
director  of  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian  which  was  founded  by  his  great 
grandfather.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Donald  H.  Fritts  .  .  .  Stanley  S. 
Adams,  former  executive  with  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  Wichita  Eagle, 
Gary  Post-Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Indianapolis  Star — named  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Californian. 

*  *  « 

John  A.  Porter,  publisher  of  the  Rex- 
burg  (Idaho)  Standard- Journal — elected 
president  of  the  Idaho  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  Burke,  publisher  of  the  Sal¬ 
mon  (Idaho)  Recorder-Herald,  has  been 
given  the  Master  Editor-Publisher  award 
of  the  Idaho  Press  Association. 

*  «  * 

Janet  Sonnen,  with  the  Woodbum 
(Ore.)  Independent  since  1966,  has  been 
named  society  editor. 


Clarence  Hull,  Chehalis  office  man¬ 
ager — to  retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

<•<  * 

Thomas  G.  Brown — named  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  to  suc¬ 
ceed  David  W.  Herbst,  who  has  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  staff  .  .  . 
James  A.  Vruggink  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Ypsilanti  Press  sports  staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carol  Talley  —  appointed  chief  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance. 
Her  duties  will  include  the  training  of 
new  reporters. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Benjamin — promoted  to  night 
managing  editor  of  the  Woodbridge 
(N.J.)  News  Tribune  where  he  began 
working  as  a  summer  intern.  He  is  a 
1966  graduate  of  Rutgers  .  .  .  Thomas 
Curley,  also  a  former  summer  intern — 
named  assistant  night  managing  editor. 


KEnM  OsTERLUND,  former  chain  store 
branch  manager,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Lincoln  City  (Ore.) 
News-Guard. 

«  «  <i> 

Maxine  Gorremans  is  new  circulation 
manager  for  the  Forest  Grove  (Ore.) 
News-Times.  She  has  worked  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  the  Oregon  Journal  and  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus. 

*  «  * 

Gary  Eisler,  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Observer,  is  new 
publisher  and  part  owner  of  the  Molalla 
(Ore.)  Pioneer. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Silber,  Omaha  World-Herald 
military  affairs  editor — elected  president 
of  the  Omaha  Press  Club  .  .  .  John 
Savage,  retired  World-Herald  photogra¬ 
pher,  executive  vicepresident. 
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Spotlight  Team’s 
reporters  move  up 

Timothy  Leland,  head  of  the  Boston 
Globe’s  investigative  Spotlight  Team,  be¬ 
came  assistant  managing  editor  for  the 
morning  Globe  on  February  1. 

An  honors  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Leland  joined  the  Globe  in 
1963.  Since  that  time  he  as  been  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  science  editor  and  state 
house  bureau  chief. 

In  1968,  he  was  cited  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  for  his  re¬ 
porting  on  government  reform.  And  in 
1969,  Leland  started  a  one  year  informal 
Boston  Globe-London  Sunday  Times  ex¬ 
change,  serving  six  months  in  London  and 
six  months  in  South  Africa. 

Gerald  O’Neill,  a  member  of  the  Spot¬ 
light  Team  since  its  inception  in  1970, 
now  heads  that  group. 

An  honor  graduate  of  Stonehill  College 
and  Boston  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  he  started  with  the  Globe  as  a 
copyboy  in  1965,  and  was  a  globe  summer 
intern  in  1966.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Globe’s  suburban  desk,  city  hall  and 
state  house  bureaus.  In  1970,  he  won  the 
United  Press  International  Civic  Service 
Award  for  articles  he  wrote  concerning  a 
Boston  School  Committeeman  and  a  city 
contractor. 

*  «  « 

Raymond  J.  Petrosky,  a  member  of 
the  sales  staff  since  1952 — appointed  re¬ 
tail  display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  and  Journal. 
Henry  J.  Bilbeau  retired. 

*  *  « 

William  E.  Bradish — named  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Reilly-Lake 
Shore  Graphics,  subsidiary  of  Electro¬ 
graphics  Corp.  Robert  G.  Walker  is  the 
new  president  of  the  subsidiary. 
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People 
in  the  News 

(Contimied  from  page  27) 


George  R.  Hearst  Sr., 
publisher’s  son,  dies 

George  Randolph  Hearst  Sr.,  67,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
died  January  26  in  Loma  Linda  Hospital, 
Los  Angeles. 

He  was  vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  a  trustee  of  his 
father’s  estate,  and  president  of  the 
Hearst  Foundation. 

Georgre  Hearst  began  his  newspaper 
career  when  he  was  20,  after  attending 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
He  worked  in  the  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  eventually  became  its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  then  president  of  the  New 
York  American. 

George  Hearst,  in  addition  to  lifelong 
interests  in  newspapers  and  publishing, 
also  was  active  in  aviation  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  the  latter  with  his  wife,  the 
fonner  Rosalie  Wynn. 

Their  altruistic  endeavors  included  the 
Senate  Youth  Program  and  a  continuing 
fund  for  foreign  ophthalmologists. 

The  Senate  Youth  Program  as  set  up 
in  1963  through  a  renewable  grant  from 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 
Authorized  by  the  Senate,  the  program 
was  conceived  as  a  short  course  in  politi¬ 
cal  science  in  the  nation’s  capital  for  102 
high  school  students,  representing  the  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1966,  George  Sr.  and  Mrs.  Hearst 
established  a  fund  at  the  University  of 
California  medical  Center  department  of 
ophthalmology  to  continue  an  annual  for¬ 
eign  fellowship  lectureship  program. 

Photographers’  friend 

A  “friend  of  the  guy  with  the  camera,” 
George  Hearst  equipped  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  in  the  early  1950s  with  the 
then-revolutionary  Strobe  photoflash 
units,  paid  cameramen  incentive  bonuses 
and  introduced  new  testing  and  research 
equipment. 

In  the  mid-1930s  he  flew  a  tri-motor 
Stinson  from  San  Francisco  to  Manhattan 
in  22  hours,  then  a  feat  few  private  pilots 
could  equal.  Turning  around,  he  was  back 
on  tbe  Pacific  coast  two  days  later. 

When  the  steamship  Haiward  ran 
aground  just  north  of  Santa  Barbara  in 
1931,  Hearst  flew  through  thick  fog  to 
locate  the  vessel  and  obtain  exclusive  pho¬ 
tographs.  On  another  occasion  he  piloted 
a  search  plane  into  the  Sierra  wilderness 
to  find  a  lost  12  year  old  boy. 

Heai-st  amassed  more  than  2500  hours 
of  flying  time  from  1928,  when  he  learned 
to  fly  at  San  Francisco  Airport,  to  1955 
when  he  retired  from  flying. 

In  World  War  II  he  saw  duty  with  the 
Coast  Guard  auxiliary,  patrolling  for  ene¬ 
my  subs  and  planes  off  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Besides  his  wife,  George  Hearst  leaves 
a  son,  George  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  and  a 
daughter,  the  former  Phoebe  M.  Hearst, 
now  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cooke  of  Woodside;  his 
mother  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Sr.,  of  New  York  City;  five  grandchil¬ 


dren,  and  three  brothers,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearch  Jr.,  of  New  York,  editor  in 
chief  of  The  Hearst  Newspapers,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Apperson  Hearst  of  Hillsborough, 
and  David  Whitmire  Hearst  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  also  was  the  brother  of  the  late 
John  Randolph  Hearst. 


Deaths 

Marion  T.  Gaines  Jr.,  74,  retired 
(1965)  editor  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News-Journal;  January  15. 

*  *  * 

Frank  C.  Ferguson,  73,  retired  (1963) 
associate  editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review;  January  19. 

*  *  * 

Clay  Gowhan,  58,  an  associate  editor 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Sun¬ 
day  magazine;  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent;  January  27. 

*  *  * 

Walter  H.  Buescher,  68,  retired 
(1965)  publisher  of  Chicago  neighborhood 
newspapers;  January  25. 

*  *  * 

Walter  A.  Steigleman  Sr.,  64,  former 
journalism  professor  at  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  universities; 
news  analyst  for  the  Navj'  in  World  War 
II;  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  on  Communications; 
January  28. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Gray,  77,  retired  sports  editor  of 
the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig ;  January 
25. 

*  *  * 

Joy  Thomson,  treasurer  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  (0.)  Gazette;  daughter  of  Gazette 
publisher  H.  C.  Thomson;  January  21. 

Henry  S.  Peters,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  court  and  police  reporter  for  20  years ; 
January  23. 

♦  *  * 

Ollie  M.  James,  63,  columnist  of  the 
Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  for  30  years  un¬ 
til  he  retired  last  June;  January  26. 

*  *  * 

Frank  E.  Dunn,  72,  retired  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser; 
January  21. 

♦  *  * 

Verna  McCallum,  55,  former  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star;  January’  25. 

*  «  * 

C.  A.  Jones,  86,  publisher  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Minnesota  {Swift  County  Inde¬ 
pendent,  New  London  Times  and  North- 
woods  Press),  and  lawyer;  January  23. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Boris  Du  Pont  Paul,  70,  founder  of 
the  Jerusalem  Post  in  Israel;  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  AP;  art  adviser  to 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Miami; 
January  23. 

*  «  * 

F.  L.  Britton,  83,  retired  (1953)  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spactator;  January  14. 


James  F.  Daubel,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram — now  executive  editor  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (0.)  News-Messenger.  His  father, 
Don  F.  Daubel,  is  publisher  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger. 

Id  *  * 

Jackson  C.  Gray — promoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Water- 
ville  (Me.)  Morning  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 


George  H.  Van  Wagner  —  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Today  New  York  retail  advertising 
office.  He  has  been  a  general  advertising 
sales  representative  in  New  York  since 
September. 

*  ♦  * 

Mary  Clare  Cervi,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Cervi’ s  Journal,  Denver,  and  WILLIAM 
H.  Symons,  assistant  city  editor,  Denver 
Post,  were  married  January  15. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  W.  Schulte,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News — ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
corporation. 

*  *  * 

Le  Roy  Towns — from  editor- writer  for 
Midway  magazine  section  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal  to  Kansas  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Harris  Publications. 

«  «  * 

David  P.  Johnson — from  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  to 
staff  photographer,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Hartzel — from  sports  writer-col¬ 
umnist,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal, 
to  sports  ^itor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Wayne  C,  Leonard — from  Data  Action 
Corporation  to  vicepresident/sales  devel¬ 
opment,  Sun  Newspapers,  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  area. 

*  *  * 

Jack  McFarland,  publisher  of  the  Mur¬ 
freesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News  Journal — 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Morris  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  Savannah,  Ga.,  owner 
of  the  News  Journal  .  .  .  Richard  C.  Bell 
— named  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Mid-South  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  Journal.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  printer’s  devil  and  I  came 
production  superintendent. 

*  «  * 

Ted  Findlay — promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic.  He  had  been 
assistant  managing  editor  since  May, 
1971,  Previously  he  was  metro  editor  of 
the  Gannett  group’s  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 
He  began  with  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Press. 


Wendell  Smith,  sports  commentator 
for  tv  station  WGN,  Chicago,  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 
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OMAHA  EYE  will  be  watching  members  of  Omaha  Pres*  Club.  A  gift  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
an  impressionist  painting  of  new*  coverage  will  hang  in  new  headquarters  in  the  First  National  Build¬ 
ing.  World-Herald  president  Harold  W.  Anderson,  left,  presented  the  painting  to  Pres*  Club  presi¬ 
dent  Frank  Scott.  The  painting  depicts  a  "fish-eye"  camera  view  of  an  Omaha  scene.  Rgures  include 
a  policeman,  handcuffed  man  and  a  reporter.  The  World-Herald  purchased  the  painting  for  $500 
from  the  artist,  World-Herald  art  director  Alan  Tubach,  foreground. 


Code  is  applied 
to  ad  copy  for 
charter  flights 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  now  re¬ 
quires  charter  flight  advertisements  to 
conform  to  a  code  set  out  by  the  Central 
Canada  chapter  of  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents. 

The  newspaper,  which  says  it  is  the 
first  to  take  such  action,  lists  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  the  advertisements  must 
contain: 

— ^Total  and  complete  cost  from  depar¬ 
ture  point  to  arrival  point. 

— The  carrier  airline  and  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  propeller  or  jet  aircraft. 

— Features  included  in  the  price  meals, 
bar  service  and  so  on. 

— Dates  of  travel  in  both  directions. 

— Airport  from  which  the  charter  de¬ 
parts. 

— Airport  at  which  the  charter  arrives. 

— Charter  contract  number.  The  con¬ 
tract  number  is  awarded  to  bona  fide 
charter  flights  by  the  air  transport  com¬ 
mission. 

— The  code  was  developed  by  the  travel 
body  to  counter  difficulties  many  persons 
have  encountered  after  signing  up  for  a 
charter. 

For  example,  groups  responding  to 
newspaper  advertisements  have  paid  for 
charter  flights  they  believed  were  leaving 
from  Toronto,  only  to  discover  that  they 
had  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  to  catch 
the  plane. 

Flights  have  landed  in  airports  other 
than  the  airport  the  charter  group  was 
led  to  believe  was  the  arrival  point.  The 
price  paid  sometimes  does  not  include 
meals  or  drinks,  while  the  general  rule  is 
that  such  services  are  included. 


Liz  Carpenter  joins 
public  relations  firm 

Liz  Carpenter,  a  former  White  House 
press  aide,  has  joined  Hill  and  Knowlton 
Inc.,  public  relations  firm,  as  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident. 

Richard  W.  Darrow,  chief  executive 
officer,  said  that  with  the  addition  of  Mrs. 
Carpenter  to  its  staff.  Hill  and  Knowlton 
has  among  its  officers  representatives  of 
three  Presidential  administrations — 
Robert  Keith  Gray,  secretary  to  the 
Eisenhower  Cabinet;  Andrew  Hatcher, 
assistant  press  secretary  to  John  F. 
Kennedy;  and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  press 
secretary  and  staff  director  to  Mrs.  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  H&K.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism,  worked  for  United 
Press  International  and  later  became  co¬ 
owner  with  her  husband,  Leslie  Carpen¬ 
ter,  of  a  Washington  news  bureau. 


Police  libel  case 
banned  in  U.  S.  court 

A  $160  million  libel  suit  brought  again¬ 
st  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  by  six  policemen  was 
thrown  out  of  Federal  Court. 

U.S.  District  Judge  E.  Mac  Troutman 
dismissed  the  suit  “for  lack  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion”  in  the  case  by  the  Federal  courts. 

The  policemen  had  moved  to  have  the 
case  removed  from  Federal  Court  without 
prejudice  and  the  Inquirer  had  filed  a 
counter  motion  asking  that  the  suit  be 
dismissed  with  prejudice  because  it 
claimed  the  Federal  Court  lacked  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  case. 

A  similar  suit  charging  the  Inquirer 
with  libel  in  a  series  of  stories  on  police 
corruption  that  began  last  November,  was 
filed  by  the  policemen  in  Common  Pleas 
Court  last  week. 


Employes  buy  shares 

The  New  York  Times  reported  this 
week  that  1,714  of  its  employes  bought 
131,376  shares  of  New  York  Times  Co. 
Class  A  common  stock  at  $15.56  a  share, 
or  85  percent  of  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  quotation  as  of  December  31, 
1971.  During  the  year  482  employes  with¬ 
drew  from  the  stock  purchase  plan  and 
collected  their  investment  with  5  percent 
interest. 


Take  a  reporter 
to  lunch,  not 
a  publisher 

To  stamp  out  the  anti-business  feeling 
in  this  country,  C.  Howard  Hardesty  Jr., 
senior  vicepresident  of  Continental  Oil 
Company,  said  business  men  should  spend 
more  time  talking  to  reporters  and  less 
with  publishers. 

“I’ll  never  cease  to  be  amazed  why  most 
business  executives  feel  that  a  friendly 
luncheon  with  the  publisher  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  will  solve  our  problems,”  the  oil  man 
declared  in  an  address  to  the  American 
Mining  Congress  last  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

“A  story,”  he  continued,  “is  created  and 
subjective  feelings  expressed  at  the 
typewriter  level — ^the  reporter. 

“Industry  must  open  up  its  doors,  its 
knowledge,  its  experience  and  facts  to  this 
young  group  of  Americans  who  are 
gathering  and  reporting  news. 

“Most  of  them  are  products  of  a  very 
liberally  oriented  undergraduate  school — 
an  area  deserving  much  greater  time  and 
attention — and  are  totally  inexperienced 
in  business  affairs. 

“Until  they  know  more  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  why  shouldn’t  they  ac¬ 
cept  preachings  of  America  Inc.  It’s  our 
job  to  give  them  a  true  insight  into  what 
goes  on  and  the  good  things  the  muckrak- 
er  ignores.” 
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Ex-C.E.  relishes 
diplomatic  post: 
the  readers’  man 

Old  city  editors  don’t  retire — if  they’re 
like  John  Herchenroeder  they  become 
newspaper  ombudsmen. 

An  ombudsman’s  work  is  the  reverse  of 
a  city  editor’s.  Instead  of  listening  to 
gripes  and  tips  and  turning  them  over  to 
the  city  staff  in  the  hopes  they  will  result 
in  a  story,  the  ombudsman  listens  mostly 
to  complaints  about  something  that  was  in 
the  paper  and  tries  to  straighten  out  mat¬ 
ters  with  editors  and  the  complainants. 

John  Herchenroeder  was  assigned  to 
the  job  in  mid-1967  with  the  title  of  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier  Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 
“Kerch”  as  his  colleagues  call  him,  joined 
the  Courier-Journal  in  1926  and  was  city 
editor  for  more  than  two  decades.  He  was 
born  in  Louisville,  knows  it  and  its  people. 

Actually,  Kerch  is  a  trouble  shooter  for 
the  Louisville  newspapers.  Not  only  is  he 
a  representative  of  the  newspapers,  but 
also  a  representative  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic. 

Man  for  the  readers 

The  Louisville  newspapers  have  built 
up  communication  channels  with  readers, 
not  only  through  Herchenroeder,  but  with 
two  brief  features — “We  Were  Wrong”  in 
one  paper  and  “Beg  Your  Pardon”  in 
another.  These  even  apologize  for  the  in¬ 
correct  reporting  of  name  and  typograph¬ 
ical  errors. 

Every  day  on  the  back  page  of  the  first 
section  of  both  papers  appears  a  box  invit¬ 
ing  questions  or  complaints,  with  Kerch’s 
telephone  number. 

Some  of  the  more  than  6,000  calls  and 
letters  have  convinced  Kerch  that  there  is 
an  increased  awareness  of  readers  as  to 
how  news  is  gathered,  written  and 
played;  a  new  sensitivity  which  causes 
them  to  voice  their  opinions  based  on  their 
own  news  judgments. 

Kerch  finds  the  reader  gets  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  complaining  to  an  ombudsman. 
Several  hundr^  times  he’s  had  tossed  at 
him  the  line:  “If  w’e  had  staged  a  demon¬ 
stration,  you  would  have  put  it  on  the 
front  page.”  Kerch  says  he  knows  this  is 
exaggerated,  but  readers  have  him  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  some  merit  to  their  com¬ 
plaint  that  some  demonstrations  have  been 
overplayed.  Numerous  callers  have  taken 
pains  to  point  to  news  stories  inside  the 
newspaper  that  they  considered  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Kerch  says  it  is  important  to  boss  copy 
back  to  reporters  to  fully  report  both 
sides  and  he  favors  more  labeling  of  arti¬ 
cles  outside  the  editorial  page  as  “opin¬ 
ion”  or  “commentary.” 

He  points  to  a  report  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University  which  said  researchers  were 
“surprised”  at  the  amount  of  opinion  in 
front  page  stories  labeled  hard  or  spot 
news  provided  by  editors  of  36  large  cir- 
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culation  papers  of  the  country.  This 
confirmed  his  opinion  that  editors  have  let 
opinion  and  commentary  slop  over  into 
stories  where  he,  for  one,  does  not  think  it 
belongs. 

Sense  of  humor 

One  needs  to  have  a  monumental  sense 
of  humor  to  bring  off  such  a  job  as  Kerch 
has.  And  he  shines  in  that  department, 
too.  His  case  by  case  reports  to  all  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  papers  are  frequently  laced 
with  subtle  humor  that  takes  the  edge  off 
harsh  gripes. 

This  light  approach  has  helped  in  estab¬ 
lishing  rapport  with  reporters  and  editors 
when  Kerch  is  after  complete  information 
on  a  complaint. 

One  grratifying  incident  resulted  from 
the  ombudsman’s  visit  to  the  office  of  a 
college  dean  who  had  complained  about 
inadequate  coverage  of  a  cultural  event. 
Evidence  of  what  the  newspapers  did  pub¬ 
lish  as  laid  before  the  dean.  A  letter 
from  him  several  days  later  said: 

“It  is  devastating  to  be  indicted  and 
found  guilty  in  a  completely  courteous 
fashion  ...  an  ombudsman’s  role  is  a 
diplomatic  one  ...  I  did  appreciate  the 
trouble  you  took  to  react  to  my  over-hasty 
note.  Perhaps  I  shall  write  others  just  to 
enjoy  your  visits.” 

Ad  offends  reader 

On  another  cultural  note,  the  Times  and 
Courier-Journal  ran  an  ad  concerning  the 
personal  appearance  of  a  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.  bordello  madam  at  a  Louisville  book 
store  to  autograph  her  tome,  “Pauline’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Madam  on  Clay  Street.” 
The  ad  said:  “Come  to  our  house  (from 
your  house  to  meet  the  operator  of  a 
house  of  prostitution.” 

This  phraseology  was  offensive  to  a 
woman  reader,  who  wrote  the  book  store, 
with  copies  to  the  ombudsman. 

The  lady  said  she  was  well  aware  of  the 
sordid,  seamy  side  of  life,  but  she  didn’t 
think  the  book  store  needed  to  capitalize 
on  it,  “implicity  approve  it,  and  offer  it  as 
a  sophisticated,  faintly  amusing,  legiti¬ 
mate  way  to  make  a  living.” 

She  threatened  to  close  her  charge  ac¬ 


count  with  the  establishment  and  stop  rec¬ 
ommending  the  store  to  friends. 

The  book  store  defended  the  ad  and 
enumerated  the  various  news  media  which 
reported  on  the  book  and  the  author  while 
Herchenroeder  sagaciously  told  the  wom¬ 
an  the  Louisville  dailies  couldn’t  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  moral  censors,  adding: 

“.  .  .  Freedom  of  the  press,  which  in¬ 
cludes  publishing  news  stories  throughout 
the  year  that  reflect  the  seamier  side  of 
life,  also  extends  to  the  freedom  of  the 
advertiser  to  get  his  message  to  readers.” 

Kerch  closed  his  letter  to  the  irate 
reader  with  this: 

“If  we  were  to  apply  standards  of  what 
is  good  and  bad  for  the  community  to  our 
acceptance  policy  on  advertising,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  to  refuse  liquor  and 
tobacco,  as  well  as  some  other  categories. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  we  feel  it 
would  be  an  unfair  and  discriminatory 
practice.” 


An  Iowa  prison  magazine  is  the  winner 
of  the  Charles  C.  Clayton  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  prison  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  seventh  annual  American  Pe¬ 
nal  Press  Contest  sponsored  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Carbondale. 

The  Presidio  of  Iowa  State  Penitentiary 
at  Fort  Madison,  edited  by  Gene  Salazar 
and  Rob  Loney,  was  announced  as  winner 
of  the  top  prize  in  the  1971  competition  by 
Howard  R.  Long,  director  of  the  SIU 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  Clayton  award  went  specifically  to 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Presidio,  which  has 
posted  a  record  of  individual  excellence  in 
writing  for  the  past  four  years.  The  pub¬ 
lication’s  staffers  took  six  individual  hon¬ 
ors  in  1968,  seven  in  1969,  ten  in  1970, 
and  eight  in  1971.  “It  is  an  outstanding 
record  of  excellence  in  prison  journal¬ 
ism,”  Long  said. 

Individual  winners  on  the  staff  were 
Gene  Salazar,  first  place  for  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  second  place  for  sports  stories; 
A1  Ware,  honorable  mentions  in  the 
feature  writing  and  news  story  catego¬ 
ries;  Elliott  C.  Richehill,  first  place  for 
fiction;  The  Golon  (pen  name),  first  place 
for  news  writing;  James  Edward  Win- 
bush,  first  place  for  editorials;  and  Duane 
Ferguson  and  Vince  O’Shea,  honorable 
mention  for  the  best  column. 


Merchandising  winners 

Merchandising  managers  of  seven  news¬ 
papers  were  named  winners  of  the  1971 
No  Generation  Gap  Newspaper  Merchan¬ 
dising  Contest  sponsored  by  the  James  B. 
Beam  Distilling  Company.  The  winners 
are:  Rod  Boudreaux,  Dallas  Morning 
News;  Ross  Cavanaugh,  Chicago  Tribune; 
George  Mahoney,  Joliet  (Ill.)  News- 
Herald;  Bonnie  Bell,  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Leslie  Roby, 
Toledo  Blade  &  Times,  and  John  Sandoval, 
Hayward  (Calif.)  Review. 


Iowa  prison  paper 
wins  Clayton  prize 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Kathy  DeAngelo 

MABEL  BROWN  STEPS  DOWN 


The  Keyport  Weekly  and  Matawan 
Journal  were  sold  in  December  to  Shore 
Publishers.  Published  by  Brown  Publish¬ 
ing  and  Printing  Co. 
for  the  past  81 
years,  the  sale  of 
the  papers  marks 
the  end  of  an  era 
in  the  Bayshore 
area  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  J.  Mabel 
Brown  has  been  the 
publisher  and  editor 
of  the  papers  for  51 
years  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  build¬ 
ing  them  into  a 
prosperous  business. 

In  December  Miss  Brown  said,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  ril  never  be  of  a  mind  to  quit,  but  I 
feel  it’s  time  for  me  to  step  down.  I’ll 
miss  it,  but  you  know.  I’m  older  now.” 

Born  in  1885  in  Keyport,  Miss  Brown 
grew  up  in  the  newspaper  business.  Her 
father,  Benjamin  F.  S.  Brown,  bought  the 
Matawan  Journal  in  1890  and  after  she 
completed  her  education  she  says  she 
“gradually  became  a  fixture  there.” 

“My  father  was  postmaster  in  addition 
to  being  publisher  of  the  Journal  at  the 
time,”  she  says.  “I  used  to  relieve  the 
assistant  postmaster  at  noon  for  lunch. 
Then,  gradually,  I  wrote  a  little  news, 
then  more  news  and  then  covered  council 
meetings.  I  suppose  you  could  say  I  then 
became  a  newspaper  woman.” 

While  at  lunch  one  day  Brown  asked  his 
daughter  to  “come  down  and  help  me  a 
little  in  the  Keyport  office.”  Miss  Brown 
remembers,  “And  mother  said,  ‘Don’t  you 
go,  if  you  ever  go  in  that  office  youni 
never  come  out  again.’  Well,  I  went.  And 
I  was  there  for  over  50  years.” 

Took  father’s  place 

After  Brown’s  death  in  1920,  Miss 
Brown  assumed  control  of  the  papers.  “I 
became  responsible  entirely  for  the  pa¬ 
pers’  operations.  I  had  to  take  care  of  all 
the  finances  of  the  business  and  then 
there  were  always  meetings  to  be  cov¬ 
ered,”  she  says.  “Times  were  hard  and  at 
the  beginning  we  were  in  a  slump.” 

Then  an  “unfriendly”  landlord  doubled 
the  lent  for  the  newspaper’s  offices.  “The 
landlord  told  us  to  either  pay  the  rent  or 
get  out.  We  got  out,”  she  recalls.  Miss 
Brown  decided  that  a  new  plant  had  to  be 
built. 

“Well,  I  went  to  a  builder  in  town,  and 
asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  us.  I  told 
him  we  didn’t  have  any  money,  but  he  said 
it  was  all  right.  Then  I  went  to  the  ar¬ 
chitect  and  told  him  the  same  thing,”  she 
commented.  “He  drew  up  the  plans  and 
we  built  the  plant.  We  came  really  close 
to  the  borderline  on  that. 

“They  Were  hectic  days  after  the  new 
plant  was  built,”  Miss  Brown  continues. 
“But  the  newspaper  business  is  always 


hectic,  and  there  will  always  be  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  I  didn’t  mind  the  hard  work.  I 
enjoyed  the  challenges.” 

A  can  of  beans 

The  challenges  were  greater  for  her 
though,  just  because  she  was  one  of  the 
few  women  in  the  field.  Sure,  women  were 
employed  in  newspaper  offices,  but  not  as 
writers.  “It  wasn’t  general  like  it  is  now,” 
Miss  Brown  says.  “Many  people  have 
called  it  outstanding,  but  it  wasn’t  to  me. 
It  was  a  normal  thing.” 

There  were  many  hard  times.  During 
the  Depression  quite  often  there  was  no 
money  available  from  the  bank  for  the 
payroll.  One  week  all  the  bank  could  give 
her  was  $100.  “The  employes  agreed  on 
how  to  divide  it,”  she  said.  “That  weekend 
I  had  something  like  six  cents.  My  sister 
and  I  bought  a  pound  of  beans  and  had 
bean  soup.  It  lasted  us  four  days.” 

“Luckily,”  she  added,  “things  worked 
themselves  into  normalcy.” 

During  World  War  II  there  was  a  shift 
in  the  operations  of  the  two  papers.  “All 
the  men  had  gone  to  war  and  there  were 
only  women  at  the  paper,”  she  says,  em¬ 
phasizing,  “The  women  did  everything.” 

Miss  Brown  remembers  that  often  “put¬ 
ting  the  paper  to  bed,”  meant  staying  up 
all  night  fixing  the  press.  “Sometimes 
we’d  work  all  night  and  have  trouble  with 
our  machines,”  but  she  added,  “the  paper 
would  never  miss.” 

She  is  proud  that  she  “gave  the  news  as 
it  fell.  I  treated  political  parties  equally 
in  my  papers  and  I  was  given  a  tough 
time  sometimes  for  it.” 

A  registered  Republican,  Miss  Brown 
ran  into  trouble  with  her  own  party  at  one 
time.  “The  politicians  wanted  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  my  papers.  They  made  it 
tough  for  me.  For  10  years  I  didn’t  get 
any  business  from  the  party,”  she  com¬ 
mented. 

Needless  to  say,  her  whole  career 
wasn’t  all  work.  In  1927  she  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  took  a  trip  around  the  world.  “I  went 
as  a  newspaper  woman,  and  that  gave  me 
wonderful  entrance  in  every  country.” 

World  traveler 

She  has  visited  all  50  states  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  countries  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  “I  have  seen  most  of  Europe  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  been  up  the  Nile.  I  don’t  know  of 
anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  that  I 
have  had  and  enjoyed  it  so  much,”  she 
says. 

“I  have  enjoyed  a  great  privilege  in 
business,  in  living  and  in  public  life.  It 
was  hard  work,  but  it  isn’t  hard  work  if 
you  like  work.  I  like  work.  I  like  people.  I 
like  the  things  that  people  do,  I’m  sort  of 
the  Pandora,  I  want  to  see  what’s  in  the 
box.” 

She  concluded  proudly,  “The  things 
they  said  couldn’t  be  done — a  woman 


couldn’t  do  it — ^well,  I  did  do  them.” 

Miss  Brown  has  been  one  of  the  Bay- 
shore’s  most  civic-minded  citizens.  For 
many  years  she  was  president  of  the  Mat¬ 
awan  Library  Board,  which  last  year 
named  the  children’s  wing  of  the  new  li¬ 
brary  in  her  honor.  She  has  helped  in 
forming  several  community  organizations 
and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club  of  Matawan. 

Along  the  way.  Miss  Brown  set  many 
precedents  for  her  sex.  She  was  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  and  is  now  a  life  member.  She 
was  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  of  Matawan. 

In  1969  she  was  selected  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women  of  Monmouth  County.  The  Key- 
port  Chamber  of  Commerce  cited  her  as 
the  woman  longest  in  business  in  the 
borough  in  1964. 

The  Matawan  Journal  was  founded  in 
1869  by  David  A.  Bell.  The  first  publica¬ 
tion  was  a  monthly  called  the  Journal  and 
Matawan  Advertiser.  The  masthead  car¬ 
ried  an  engraving  of  a  ship  sailing  on  a 
troubled  sea.  On  February  15,  1890,  Bell 
sold  the  paper  to  Miss  Brown’s  father. 
Brown  brought  many  innovations  to  the 
Journal,  and  was  the  first  to  harness 
steam  for  plant  production  in  Monmouth 
County. 

Brown  bought  the  Keyport  Weekly  in 
1906  and  combined  the  production  of  the 
papers.  In  addition  to  the  older  machinery 
being  used.  Brown  installed  the  county’s 
first  Monotype  machine.  A  Linotype  re¬ 
placed  the  Monotype  after  World  War  1. 

Now  the  printing  plant  has  been  closed. 
The  new  owners.  Shore  Publishers  shifted 
production  to  its  out-of-town  headquar¬ 
ters. 


Luther  and  Maril3m  Weare  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Idyllwild  Town  Crier  from  Er¬ 
nest  and  Betty  Maxwell.  The  16-page  tab- 
size  weekly  covers  “almost  all  the  news  of 
the  San  Jacinto-Santa  Rosa  mountain 
area  part  of  the  time.”  Circulation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2,200  in  the  3,000-population 
California  community. 

The  Maxwells  published  their  25th  an¬ 
niversary  edition  November  27,  1970. 

Maxwell  started  the  paper  as  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet. 

Weare  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
on  New  England  newspapers.  Mrs.  Weare 
was  an  advertising  copywriter. 


The  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  is  extend¬ 
ing  its  local  coverage  area  with  the  as¬ 
signment  of  two  staff  writers  to  suburban 
areas.  Wesley  D.  Thorp,  business-indus¬ 
try  writer,  will  take  the  Belleville- Van 
Buren  township  and  R.  Wayne  Jackson,  a 
former  Texas  newsman,  will  be  in  the 
Saline  and  Milan  areas  on  a  fulltime  basis. 


Mabel  Brown 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weare  buy 
Maxwells’  Town  Crier 


Staffers  in  suburbs 
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Promotion  By  George  Wilt 

RESEARCH  APPLIED  TO  SALES 


Admen  who  arrived  early  at  the  INAE 
convention  in  New  Orleans  last  week  were 
treated  to  a  Sunday  afternoon  session  on 
the  “Ajiplication  of  Research  to  the  Sale 
of  Advertisinp,”  piesented  hy  a  panel  of 
member  of  the  BofA’s  Research  Advisory 
Committee  (RAC). 

Moderator  Tom  O’Donnell,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  pointed  out 
that  the  RAC  had  prown  to  include  re¬ 
search  directors  for  40  newspapers. 

Gene  Dalpin,  research  director,  Sawyer, 
Fepuson,  Walker  Co.,  discussed  “Reach 
and  Frequency — we  have  it,  let’s  use  it.” 

Dalpin  said  that  standardized  type  sur¬ 
veys  performed  durinp  the  past  year  have 
shown  that  the  newspaper  is  a  selective 
medium,  and  that  newspapers  reach  the 
hipher  income,  better  educated  people  to  a 
far  pi’eater  depiee  than  they  do  the  rest 
of  the  population.  A  Chicapo  Tribune 
chart  show’ll  by  Dalpin  show’ed  that  read¬ 
ership  increased  at  each  educational  level, 
with  collepe  praduates  with  the  hiphest 
depree  of  newspaper  readership. 

“The  measurement  of  how  newspaper 
accumulate  reach  and  frequency  has  been 
one  of  the  tremendous  products  of  the 
standardized  research  movement,”  Dalpin 
said.  “It  has  .shown  that  new’siiapers  with 
succeedinp  issues  build  up  very  substan¬ 
tially.” 

A  chart  pie.sented  by  Dalpin  show’ed 
that  an  ad  startinp  out  with  a  S9..5  pei- 
cent  readership  cumulates  to  58. .5  percent 
for  five  issues. 

Dalpin  added  that  I’each  and  frequency 
can  be  an  excellent  tool  for  sellinp  retail 
as  well  as  national,  that  a  newspaper  ob¬ 
tains  an  audience  far  beyond  what  its 
circulation  would  indicate. 

He  said  that  newspapers  should  mea¬ 
sure  reach  and  fiecpiency  in  all  of  their 
audience  surveys,  and  sell  the  concept  at 
all  levels. 

Wlial  retailor.s  want 

Frank  Orenstein,  vicepresident  and  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
inp,  presented  a  summary  on  “What  ma¬ 
jor  national  retailers  w’ant  in  the  way  of 
research  from  newspapers.” 

Based  on  discussions  with  such  leadinp 
retailers  as  Woolco,  Federated  Stores, 
Sears,  Penney  and  others,  Orenstein 
pointed  out  that  these  leadinp  retail  orpa- 
nizations  wanted  to  know  “w’ho  are  news¬ 
paper  readers,  with  standardized  informa¬ 
tion,  market  to  market.” 

He  added  that  studies  hy  Macy’s  and 
the  Long  Bench  (Calif.)  Indcpendent- 
Preas  Telegram  surv’ey  on  the  use  of  color 
proved  effective  for  retailers.  He  said  that 
retailers  w'ere  also  interested  in  the 
effects  of  “clutter”  on  newspaper  advertis- 
inp,  as  they  w’ei’e  in  clutter  on  television. 

In  a  sepment  on  the  “use  of  research  in 
sellinp  food  adveidisinp  in  new’spapers,” 
Tom  Junp,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  research 
director,  described  the  effectiveness  of  re¬ 


search  performed  by  his  newspaper,  point- 
inp  to  “Food  Facts,”  a  Drup  and  Grocery’ 
Route  Book — in  w’hich  he  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  by  tellinp  of  how’  Campbell 
Soup  used  this  material  in  withdraw’inp 
cans  of  soup  from  the  market — plus  the 
Dallas  News’  Market  Pi-ofile  Presentation. 

Helpinp  main  street 

Tom  Copeland,  research  director  for 
Copley  Newspapers,  spoke  on  helpinp  the 
downtown  merchant,  and  brinpinp  new  re¬ 
tail  business  to  town. 

He  advised  the  INPA  proup  that  pro- 
motinp  downtown  shopping,  with  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  building  of  downtown  mall  ar¬ 
eas,  w’ould  result  in  increased  retail 
linage,  and  that  newspapers  should  work 
to  bring  new  retail  advertisers  to  their 
markets.  He  said  that  this  would  broaden 
the  base  of  retail  advertising. 

Copeland  urged  the  use  of  videotaped 
surveys,  stepped  up  sales  training  to  in¬ 
crease  the  competence  of  retail  store  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  use  of  small  “field  sur¬ 
veys”  to  detei’mine  shopping  plans  and 
habits  of  people  who  visit  retail  stores, 
determining  what  they  read  in  newspaper 
ads,  and  what  they  purchased. 

Thomas  P.  O’Donnell,  Chicapo  Tribune 
research  director,  summarized  develop¬ 
ments  and  RAC’s  attitudes  toward  the 
ABC’s  “Experimental  Newspaper  Au¬ 
dience  Study.” 

Objective  of  the  experiment,  with  a  $20,- 
000  budget  to  cover  expenses,  is  to  provide 
research  on  readership  and  basic  demo¬ 
graphics  on  newspaper  readership.  The 
study  hopes  to  compliment  existing  re¬ 
search,  but  not  substitute  for  other  news¬ 
paper  research  oke  the  work  being  done 
by  Pulse  inc.,  and  W.  R.  Simmons  Compa¬ 
ny. 

“It  is  hoped,”  O’Donnell  said,  “that 
newspapers  will  benefit  from  this  research 
hy  petting  greater  visibility  with  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  in  the  early 
media  planning  .stapes  when  discussions 
are  made  between  media.  The  research  is 
designed  to  produce  results  which  can  he 
used  for  media  planning,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  buying  advei-tisinp. 

The  study  will  measure  single  issue 
audience  of  newspapers,  and  the  highly 
used  “read  yesterday”  technique  will  he 
employed,  the  study  measures  both  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  but  separately. 

Cities  in  experiments 

Three  cities  have  been  selected  for  the 
expeiiment,  Denver,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
Marion,  Ind.  These  three  cities  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  small,  medium,  and  large 
U.S.  markets.  Marion,  Indiana  is  a  single 
newspaper  market,  Rochester  has  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  newspaper,  and  Denver  is 
a  competitive  market.  Data  will  he  collect¬ 
ed  on  all  major  newspapers  serving  that 
market.  Any  newspaper  with  lO^/,  or  more 
coveiage  will  he  listed  on  the  question¬ 
naire.  All  newspapers  included  in  the  ex¬ 


perimental  study  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  ABC.  In  the  case  of  Denver  and 
Rochester,  data  w’ill  he  collected  for  both 
the  A.D.I.  nd  S.M.S.A.  areas.  In  the  case 
of  Marion,  Indiana  which  has  neither,  the 
data  will  be  collected  in  an  area  defined  by 
county  lines.  Later  on  in  other  studies,  the 
retail  trading  zone,  or  the  primary  market 
area  could  be  used  to  define  small  mar¬ 
kets. 

One  thousand  interviews  are  planned 
for  Denver  and  Rochester,  and  500  for 
Marion,  Indiana.  All  interviewing  will  be 
conducted  via  the  telephone  over  Watts 
Lines.  Interviewing  will  be  conducted  by 
Consumer/Industrial  Research  Company 
of  suburban  Philadelphia,  w’hich  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Farm  Journal.  All  telephone 
intei'vlewing  w’ill  he  one  from  one  cen¬ 
tral  source,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
interview  completion  ration  will  be  80'^^'. 

The  demographics  measured  and  re¬ 
ported  in  the  study  include  age,  sex,  in¬ 
come,  race,  education,  marital  status, 
family  size,  and  male  and  female  head  of 
household.  The  recommended  4-.4’s  demo¬ 
graphic  breaks  will  he  used.  The  question¬ 
naire  is  short,  and  telephone  interviews 
will  l>e  very  brief.  A  random  digit  dial 
technique  will  he  used.  This  is  Included  to 
insure  that  each  telephone  household  in 
the  market  has  the  opportunity  to  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study.  The  universe  of  the 
study  is  all  telephone  households  within 
the  market.  Each  interview  is  with  a  pre¬ 
selected  respondent  in  the  household  that 
is  called. 

The  person  who  is  elected  is  based  on 
the  total  number  of  people  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  number  that  are  female.  The 
age  limit  for  respondents  to  be  included  in 
the  study  has  not  been  repoided. 

Task  for  audit  staff 

The  plan  calls  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  to  use  its  professional  audit 
staff  to  verify  the  pre-inteiview  research 
steps,  such  as,  the  survey  areas,  the  tele¬ 
phone  umbers  and  exchanges  to  be  used 
in  each  survey,  and  pre-listing  the  news¬ 
papers.  ABC  W’ill  also  audit  the  telephone 
interview’s  as  they  take  place. 

In  the  experiment,  ABC  is  absorbing 
costs  of  the  study.  In  actual  practice,  the 
costs  for  a  telephone  study  are  estimated 
to  run  between  $2,500  to  $6,000  per  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  question  was  asked,  “if  a  market  is 
studied,  w’ill  a  newspaper  have  a  say-so 
over  the  release  of  the  data?”  ABC’s  gen¬ 
eral  position  is  probably  No,  hut  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  still  unresolved.  How’ever,  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  market  w'ill  he  shown  the  results 
of  the  study  prior  to  its  publication.  If  a 
new’spaper  believes  the  data  are  incorrect, 
the  new’spaper  can  document  its  I’easons 
and  proof,  and  present  these  to  a  special 
ABC  committee.  If  the  ABC  committee 
determines  that  an  unlikely  finding  may 
have  occurred,  it  will  require  a  re-study 
of  the  market.  If  the  re-study  substantial¬ 
ly  agrees  w’ith  the  first  study,  the  peti¬ 
tioning  newspaper  must  pay  for  the  re¬ 
study. 

And  if  the  re-study  is  different,  ABC 
W’ill  pay  for  it.  A  newspaper  may  also 
request  a  review’  hy  an  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  committee. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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ABC  has  stated  that  the  plan  will  not 
be  implemented  either  in  its  experimental 
stage  or  final  stage  unless  it  has  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  Technical  Committee. 
The  experimental  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  ARF,  and  it  was  reviewed  by  them, 
and  returned  to  ABC  for  modification. 
Certain  changes  are  currently  being 
made,  and  the  plan  will  be  re-submitted  to 
the  ARF. 

Most  RAC  members  agreed  that  any 
further  forays  into  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  study  ai-e  premature,  and  we  will 
await  a  report  on  the  experimental  study. 

There  is  one  reservation  about  the  ABC 
Study  that  is  worthwhile  mentioning  from 
the  RAC  Meeting.  In  recent  years,  the 
availability  of  research  by  and  for  news¬ 
papers  has  increa.sed  many  fold  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  We  are  sure  that 
this  improves  our  opportunity  to  sell 
newspaper  advertising.  There  is  a  concern 
that  a  study  such  as  the  ABC  experiment, 
will  provide  an  excuse  for  a  hiatus  in 
research  activity  for  newspapers,”  O’Don¬ 
nell  said. 

“We  therefore  urge  you  to  continue 
your  research  programs,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  very  limited  extent  of  the 
data  that  will  be  available  from  a  broadly 
conducted  ABC  Study.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

NEWSMAKER  —  Tbe  sti’ong  feelings 
evoked  by  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
con  as  well  as  pi-o,  are  highlighted  in  an 
unusual  new  trade  campaign,  with  ads 
running  in  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Ad 
Age.  “The  Post  not  only  reports  news.  It 
makes  news,”  is  a  second  theme  of  the 
campaign.  The  1972  campaign  is  designed 
to  show  that  the  Post  is  a  unique  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  unique  market. 

Among  the  headlines:  “Official  Wash¬ 
ington  swears  by  it.  Or  at  it.  And  Contin¬ 
ues  to  study  it.”  “Some  people  can’t  stand 
this  page  (editorial).  Few  dare  ignore 
it.”  Each  ad  is  tagged,  “There’s  no  other 
newspaper  like  it.” 

N.  W.  Ayer,  Philadelphia  created  the 
campaign  for  the  Post. 

*  *  * 

CARRIERS  MEET  JOHN  WAYNE— 
More  than  250  New  York  News  carrier 
hoys  and  chaperones  met  and  dined  with 
John  Wayne  at  the  Rainbow  Grill  at 
Rockefeller  Center.  Busloads  of  carriers 
pulled  up  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  early 
that  Saturday  morning  to  claim  front-row 
seats  for  a  special  showing  of  Wayne’s 
latest  movie,  “The  Cowboys.”  In  addition 
to  the  movie  and  stage  show,  they  saw 
Wayne  in  a  special  stage  appearance. 

The  event  came  about  when  Warner 
Brothers  approached  News  circulation 
promotion  manager  Joe  Coyne  to  develop 
a  package  that  could  be  used  in  motiva¬ 
ting  young  carriers,  and  a  contest  was 
bom. 

The  250  winners  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  four  weekly  drawings  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  News’  annual  Dude  Ranch  trip 


contest.  Every  boy  who  sold  one  order  was 
eligible.  The  more  orders  a  carider  sold, 
the  better  his  chances  of  winning.  Partici¬ 
pating  carriers  also  received  commission 
money  or  contest  points  for  the  same  or¬ 
ders  that  gave  them  a  shot  at  “The  Cow¬ 
boys.”  Sales  rose  sharply  during  the  con¬ 
test,  according  to  Coyne. 

Following  the  show  and  appearance  on 
stage,  Wayne  joined  the  carriers  at  lunch, 
along  with  other  stars  of  the  film. 

Each  carrier  received  a  colorful  denim 
jacket  and  cowboy  hat,  then  sat  down  to 
fill  up  on  a  “western  style”  lunch.  Follow¬ 
ing  lunch,  Wayne  fielded  questions  from 
the  young  people,  posed  for  photos  and 
shook  as  many  hands  as  he  could  reach. 

>|e  4c 

CHRISTMAS  TRIP— r/^e  Montreal 
Star  took  20  carriers  to  London,  England, 
for  a  four-day  trip  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  trip  included  a  plant  tour 
through  the  facilities  of  the  London  Even¬ 
ing  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

BASKETBALL  AWARD— The  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel 
will  present  a  new  award,  the  Frank 
Spencer  Trophy,  to  the  outstanding  high 
school  basketball  player  in  Northwest 
North  Carolina  this  season. 

The  trophy  is  named  for  the  dean  of 
North  Carolina  sportswriters,  who  retired 
Dec.  31  after  50  years  with  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel.  Spencer  organized  the  first 
Northwest  Basketball  Tournament  in  1926 
and  served  as  its  director. 

The  newspapers  will  present  the  winner 
with  two  trophies,  one  for  him  to  keep, 
and  one  to  he  left  with  his  school  for  one 
year. 

*  *  * 

BEAUTY— More  than  6.000  Greater 
Cleveland  women  spent  a  cold,  bleak 
January  day  learning  to  he  thinner  and 
prettier  for  spring  at  the  Cleveland  Press 
After  Thirty  Beauty  Clinic. 

Four  two-hour  clinics  were  held  at  a 
major  Cleveland  hotel.  The  ladies,  rang¬ 
ing  from  grandmothers  to  girls  well  under 
30,  heard  from  Dr.  Invin  Maxwell  Still¬ 
man,  author  of  “The  Doctor’s  Quick 
Weight  Loss  Diet,”  “The  Inches  Off  Diet” 
and  “The  Teenager’s  Quick  Loss  Diet,” 
Helen  Kriss  Henning,  makeup  consultant, 
and  Helene  St.  Andrews,  fashion  consult¬ 
ant. 

A  slide  talk  on  skin  care  and  makeup 
techniques  was  presented  and  four  “made- 
over”  women  modeled  fashions. 

The  four  women  had  hair,  makeup  and 
weight  problems  and  were  selected  to  be 
madeover  for  the  clinic  several  weeks  ago. 
Before  and  after  slides  were  shown,  and 
as  the  audience  gasped  at  the  changes,  the 
women  appeared  with  new  hairdos, 
makeup  and  clothing. 


Radio  station  sold 

J.  M.  Alverson  Jr.,  president  of  Paris- 
Bourbon  County  Broadcasting  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  sale  of  radio  station 
WPDE-AM-FM  at  Paris,  Ky.  to 
Bluegrass  Radio  Inc.  for  $150,000.  Alver¬ 
son  also  is  editor  of  the  Paris  Daily  En¬ 
terprise. 
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Orange  Coast 
Pilot  will  add 
Sunday  edition 

The  fii*st  Sunday  edition  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot  of  Costa  Misa,  Calif, 
will  be  published  on  March  5,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  N.  Weed,  president  and 
publisher. 

“The  Sunday  edition  comes  in  response 
to  requests  by  both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  for  full  seven-day  service,  Weed 
said.  “After  more  than  a  year  of  study 
and  prepai-ation,  we  believe  we  now  have 
assembled  the  right  combination  of  news 
and  features  to  provide  a  unique  and  use¬ 
ful  service  to  both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,”  he  said. 

Thomas  Keevil,  editor  of  the  Daily  Pi¬ 
lot,  said  the  Sunday  edition’s  news  content 
will  maintain  its  local  emphasis.  The  prod¬ 
uct  will  continue  to  be  “mostly  bright, 
light  and  local,”  he  said,  with  all  editorial 
content  presented  in  a  tightly  packaged 
fonnat  in  which  things  ai’e  easy  to  find 
and  easy  to  read. 

Both  Saturday  and  Sunday  editions  of 
the  Daily  Pilot  will  be  printed  in  straight 
press  i-uns  for  delivery  to  all  home  sub¬ 
scribers. 

In  its  Monday-through-Friday  oper¬ 
ations,  the  Daily  Pilot’s  home  editions  re¬ 
quire  extensive  plate  changes  to  produce 
seven  tailor-made  editions  for  its  many 
communities  in  the  coastal  area  of  Orange 
County  plus  an  eighth  daily  edition  edited 
for  newsrack  sale. 

The  newspaper,  formerly  known  as  the 
Globe  Herald,  became  a  daily  in  1960.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  in  1962  and  currently  has  a  paid 
circulation  in  excess  of  44,000. 

Editions  are  published  for  Costa  Mesa, 
Newport  Beach,  Huntington  Beach- 
Fountain  Valley,  Laguna  Beach,  Saddle¬ 
back  Valley,  San  Clemente-San  Juan  Cap¬ 
istrano  and  the  new  city  of  Irvine. 

Newsday,  another  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper  serving  Long  Island  communities  in 
New  York  State,  is  planning  to  add  a 
Sunday  edition  in  April. 


Buy  station  in  Florida 

Tri-County  Broadcasters  Inc.  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  take  over  the  license 
of  Rainbow  Communications  Service  Inc. 
for  radio  stations  WTRS-AM-FM  at 
Dunnellon,  Florida.  Rainbow  said  it  had 
incurred  considerable  losses  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  stations. 

The  price  paid  by  Tri-County  was  given 
as  $115,000.  David  S.  Arthurs,  owner  of 
Citrus  County  Publishing  Co.  (Suncoast 
Sentinel  at  Crystal  River  and  Citrus 
County  Chronicle  at  Inverness),  owns  49 
percent  of  Tri-County  Broadcasters.  The 
other  major  stockholder  is  Charles  E. 
Bell,  who  has  broadcast  properties  in 
South  Carolina. 
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every  time.  There  should  be  new  ap- 
pmaches  to  this  format  and  they  shouldn’t 
always  be  in-paper.  Sending  success  sto¬ 
ries  in  a  paper-back  arrangement  to  select 
advertisers  is  an  excellent  reminder  that 
the  paper  is  getting  results. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  teaser  ads 
perform  no  exciting  function  because  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  the  leader  something. 
Thus,  space  spots  are  more  advantageous, 
with  the  same  copy  in  small  ads  through¬ 
out  the  paper. 

With  so  much  heavy-handedness  in  clas¬ 
sified,  it  was  suggested  that  sometimes 
humor  can  be  written  into  an  ad  to  gener¬ 
ate  some  instantaneous  or  excited  reac¬ 
tion. 

.■\nother  tip  was  to  stay  away  from 
small  type  in  promotion  in-paper  ads.  If 
reading  is  difficult  the  ad  misses  the 
mark. 

Circulation  sales 

Just  putting  out  a  good  newspaper  is 
not  sufficient  by  itself  to  make  circulation 
grow,  or  to  make  the  newspaper  financial¬ 
ly  successful,  in  the  opinion  of  David 
Henes,  promotion  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

That’s  why  circulation  promotion  en¬ 
compasses  a  wide  variety  of  assignments 
that  would  include  news  or  editorial  pro¬ 
motion,  helping  with  the  tools  for  circula¬ 
tion  sales,  and  using  an  assoidment  of 
other  media  outside  the  newspaper  to 
“soften  up  prospects.” 

Henes  characterized  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  as  the  extra  effort  made  by  “a  guy  to 
convince  his  girl  friend  that  he’s  the  right 
man  to  make  her  happy  forever  .  .  .  and 
editorial  promotion  is  the  box  of  candy  or 


flowers  he  brings  home  after  she  says 
‘yes’  to  keep  her  convinced.” 

Circulation  is  not  built  in  lumps,  but 
needs  building  reader  by  reader,  or  sub¬ 
scriber  by  subscriber — one  at  a  time. 

Nor  can  too  many  new  readers  be  added 
by  using  only  the  news  columns,  or  in- 
l)aper  promotion  to  tell  the  story.  That’s 
why  so  many  newspapers  use  radio  and 
tv,  truck  signs,  outdoor  advertising,  bus 
cards,  rack  cards,  signs  on  news  dealer 
stands,  advertising  in  other  publications, 
and  are  continually  carrying  on  carrier 
contests  and  sampling  campaigns. 

News  promotion  in  these  days  of  tough 
competition  for  a  reader’s  time  can  be  of 
great  help  in  getting  a  newspaper  more 
thoroughly  read  and  the  product  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  produce  it  more  appreciated, 
Henes  said. 

There  may  be  competition  from  another 
newspaper,  fiom  radio  or  tv  or  simply 
competition  for  time  from  movies,  enter¬ 
tainment  or  diversion  of  other  forms. 

Sell  and  resell 

Because  of  the  large  turnover  in  circu¬ 
lation  on  all  newspapers,  news  promotion 
can  help  maintain  reader  loyalty  by  con¬ 
tinually  selling  and  reselling  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  present  readers. 

Most  newspaper  employes,  Henes  said, 
outside  the  circulation  department  are 
completely  unaware  of  the  large  turnover 
in  circulation  .  .  .  and  the  number  of  stops 
turned  in  every  week. 

At  the  Detroit  Free  Press  3,500  starts 
are  needed  every  month  just  to  stay  even. 
That  is  out  of  a  circulation  of  nearly 
600,000  daily.  And  that  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
usual. 

Since  a  family  may  stop  and  start  its 
paper  several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  Free  Press  figures  may  be  some¬ 
what  misleading.  Nonetheless,  Henes  said, 
they  1‘efute  the  character  who  says  that 
in-paper  promotion  on  a  newspaper  that 


is  largely  home-delivered  only  reaches 
readers  you’ve  already  got  .  .  .  and  conse¬ 
quently  isn’t  worth  the  space.  They  either 
forget  or  fail  to  realize  that  holding 
present  readers  is  equally  as  important  as 
getting  new  ones. 

Reader  surveys  have  prov'en  that  no 
part  of  any  paper  is  universally  read. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  readers  may  read 
a  certain  column,  or  feature.  Yet  the  more 
closely  a  newspaper  is  read,  the  more 
valuable  it  is  to  its  readei-s — and  to  its 
advertisers. 

Promote  regular  features 


Editors  should  be  alert 

Editors  should  be  promotion  conscious 
and  alert  to  day-to-day  promotion  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Henes  called  for  proper  coordinating  of 
news,  circulation  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  or  promotion  to  the  public  is  going 
to  be  lacking  in  its  full  impact — and  the 
circulation  department  is  apt  to  miss  some 
strategic  opportunities. 

The  day  the  promotion  man  really  has 
it  made  is  the  day  the  news  department 
contacts  him  to  advise  about  a  new 
feature  it  has.  It  asks  him  when  it  should 
start.  The  promo  man  sets  the  date  well 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Too  little  is  done,  in  Henes’  opinion,  by 
most  newspapers  to  promote  their  regular 
features.  'They  are  not  given  the  continu¬ 
ing  promotion  they  deserve. 

Food  pages,  and  their  attraction  for 
saving  money  ...  or  special  in-depth  study 
of  some  hot  local  situation,  shouldn’t  be 
overlooked. 

A  series  of  ads  telling  about  the  people 
who  produce  the  news  is  another  feature 
that  has  telling  effect. 

In-paper  ads  can  be  used  to  advantage 
to  take  readers  behind  the  scenes  and  tell 
them  about  the  newspaper’s  operation. 
There’s  an  exciting  story  in  the  amount  of 
newsprint  used  every  day,  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  in  a  year  to  serve  sub¬ 
scribers;  other  facets  of  the  job  per¬ 
formed  each  day  to  manufacture  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

The  enterprise  and  courage  necessary 
to  gather  and  assemble  the  days’  news  is 
another  good  field  for  stories  and  pictures 
to  impress  readers.  Newspaper  readers 
are  interested  in  news,  and  are  apt  to 
have  greater  respect  for  a  paper  when 
they  read  how  a  difficult  task  or  assign¬ 
ment  was  carried  out. 

Henes  inveighed  again.st  stuffy  and  dull 
newspaper  promotion  of  the  past — talking 
too  much  about  the  newspaper  itself  with¬ 
out  selling  the  benefits,  or  exploiting  the 
self-interest  of  its  readers.  He  continued: 

What  goes  into  any  newspaper  is  for 
the  public’s  benefit.  Anytime  this  isn’t 
true,  the  public  quickly  finds  out  and  stops 
buying.  So,  let  the  public  know  your  objec¬ 
tives,  your  policy,  your  merchandise — ^but 
always  with  the  underlying  implication, 
“this  you  will  like.  It  will  inform  you, 
help  you,  entertain  you,  make  you  more 
aware,  a  more  alert  citizen,  a  better 
housewife,  parent,  merchant,  la>\’yer,  or 
whatever.” 

Readers  are  a  lot  more  interested  in 
themselves  than  they  are  in  you,”  Henes 
said.  “They  want  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  for  them.” 
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NEA  appoints 
Dick  Johnson 
sales  director 


Richard  W.  Johnson  has  been  named 
sales  director  and  a  vicepresident  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  Inc.  He  has 
been  director  of 
publications. 

Johnson's  ap¬ 
pointment  was  one 
of  several  an- 
nounced  by  Earl 
Anderson,  general 
manager  of  NEA 
and  director  of  the 
company’s  business 
and  production  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Other  changes 
are: 

Jack  Gamble,  for¬ 
merly  sales  manager  in  Cleveland,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  western  area  for  NEA  with 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 

George  J.  Earl — from  promotion  man¬ 
ager  to  director  of  client  services  with 
supervision  over  promotion  activities. 

Mamie  B.  Fouse,  promotion  editor. 

William  J.  Dockerj'  takes  on  increased 
responsibilities  as  corporate  controller  of 


Richard  Johnson 


NEA. 

Johnson  is  the  second  NEA  sales  execu¬ 
tive  to  be  named  a  corporate  vicepres¬ 
ident.  William  H.  Borglund,  who  recruited 
Johnson,  a  fellow  Oklahoman,  for  NEA 
just  before  World  War  II,  is  vicepresident 
for  sales  and  development  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  feature  service. 

Johnson  spent  four  years  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war  and  18  years  as  NEA’s 
eastern  division  manager  in  New  York. 
He  moved  to  Cleveland  as  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  products  in  1964  but  returned  to  NEA 
editorial  headquai-ters  in  New  York  four 
years  later  to  head  the  publications  divi¬ 
sion.  He  will  be  leturning  to  Cleveland  to 
assume  direction  of  the  company’s  mar¬ 
keting  program. 

Gamble  also  is  returning  to  familiar 
territory.  He  was  born  in  Spokane,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Washington  State  University 
and  started  his  newspaper  career  in 
Yakima.  Gamble,  who  also  holds  a  degree 
from  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  joined  NEA  in  19.39. 


Fort  Worth  Papers 
Selling  CATV  systems 

Carter  Publications,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  WortJi  Star  Telegram  and  owner  of 
WRAP  radio  and  tv  stations  there,  is 
seeking  approval  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  to  sell  its  CATV 
systems  in  Jonesboro,  Arkaiisas,  and 
Gainesville,  Texas.  The  buyer  is  Columbia 
Cable  Systems  of  Westport,  Conn.  The 
price  for  the  systems  which  have  5,600 
subscribers  was  listed  as  $1.8  million. 


Sewing  expert  on  tv 
signed  for  a  column 

Lucille  Rivers,  whose  home  sewing  tech¬ 
niques  are  familiar  to  television  viewers 
as  “Fashions  in  Sewing’’  on  149  television 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
will  write  a  weekly  column  on  sewing  be¬ 
ginning  February  27. 

Adcox  Associates  of  San  Francisco  is 
distributing  the  column  in  which  Miss 
Rivers  will  answer  questions  from  read¬ 
ers.  Her  sewing  career  dates  from  the  age 
of  12,  when  she  came  home  one  day  after 
plajnng  baseball  and  asked  her  mother  if 
she  could  try  making  a  dress.  The  results 
were  “disastrous”,  but  from  that  day  on 
sewing  was  a  fascinating  business  to  the 
young  girl.  By  15,  she  was  not  only  design¬ 
ing  and  constructing  her  own  clothes  but 
taking  on  sewing  jobs  from  tbe  neighbors. 

By  the  time  she  was  21,  Lucille  Rivers 
had  established  a  dressmaking  business 
and  made  her  debut  as  a  lecturer  from 
McCall’s. 


Presidential  series 
for  the  election  year 

A  54-part  series  covering  the  adminis¬ 
trations  of  all  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  will  be  released  Febniary  13  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  under  the 
title  “President  of  Manifest  Destiny.” 

The  series  is  the  work  of  Wallace  Pat¬ 
terson  and  Sam  Patrick  who  developed  the 
1968  series,  “The  Loyal  Opposition.” 

Patterson  is  an  author,  historian,  and 
consultant  in  psychology  and  education 
for  the  Bureau  of  Auditory  Education. 
Patrick  is  a  staff  artist  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 


Series  by  Max  Rafferty 

“Genocide  ’72:  The  Courts’  War  Against 
the  Schools”,  a  controversial  series  by 
Di’.  Max  Rafferty,  is  being  released  Feb¬ 
ruary  6  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Rafferty,  a  former  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  California,  writes 
his  twice-weekly  column  from  Troy,  Ala¬ 
bama,  where  he  is  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Troy  State  University. 

Rafferty’s  six-part  series  views  past 
judicial  decisions  in  a  damning  light  and 
makes  dii’e  predictions  for  education  in 
America  if  they  continue. 


Marriage  book  excerpts 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has  pur¬ 
chased  newspaper  rights  for  the  book 
“Open  Marriage,  A  New  Life  Style  for 
Couples”,  for  release  after  February  14. 
There  will  be  12  daily  excerpts  of  the 
book  by  Nena  and  George  O’Neill  through 
UFS  Spotlight  Service. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

I  COLUMNS  I 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 
FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 
MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES  •  World  Championship 
Bridge  Team 

SUSIE  MAC  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor- 
Mutual  Funds 

YOUR  JOB  •  Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER  •  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  •  Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRtSTY  •  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
SPOTLITE  SERIES  -3/6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  . . .  ?  •  Daily 
CROSSWORDS  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  -  Daily 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  -  Daily  &  Caricatures 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  -  Daily 
EB  and  FLO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
THE  BOSLEYS  -  Weekdays  &  Sunday 
FERD’NAND-  Daily  &  Sunday 
TARZAN  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
FRED &OTHERS-  Daily 
GORDO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
NANCY  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
PEANUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GUMMER  ST. -Daily 
THE  COLONIALS  -  Daily 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  -  Sunday 
EMMY  LOU  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
BUTTON  A  DAY-  Daily 
THE  DROPOUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GINGER  -  Daily 
IFFY  -  Daily 
PIXies  -  Daily 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— ANTIQUES  FAIR 
Weekday  &  Sunday 
NORMAN  -  Daily 
VIPeewees  -  Daily 
ZODY  -  Daily 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  - 

Daily  &  Sunday 
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Promotion  aim 

{Continued  from  -page  36) 

enough  in  advance  so  he  can  merchandise 
it  .  . .  and  with  sufficient  time  so  that  word 
can  be  filtei-ed  all  the  way  down  to  the 
carriers. 

Henes  urged  that  carriers  not  he  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  promotion  department — in¬ 
paper  ads  and  stories  of  carrier  activities, 
human  interest  material  such  as  the  car¬ 
rier  who  delivered  his  route  through 
snowdrifts  or  on  snowshoes,  spotted  a  fire, 
saved  a  life,  won  the  Science  Fair  medal, 
operates  an  amateur  radio  station,  or 
saved  $1 ,000  in  route  profits. 

Henes  likes  the  technique  for  sampling 
of  using  a  special  four-page  paper  con¬ 
taining  samples  of  some  of  the  best 
features,  columns  and  comics  from  the 
paper.  This  has  been  done  on  his  paper  on 
numerous  occasions.  They  are  printed  in 
quantity  and  given  to  each  carrier — up  to 
a  dozen  copies — for  distribution  to  non- 
suhscribei’s. 

Henes  cautioned  that  it  is  paramount 
for  promotion  department  personnel  to  be 
as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  product — its  appeals,  its  weaknesses — 
and  know  as  much  as  they  can  about  the 
workings  of  the  circulation  department  if 
a  thorough  job  is  going  to  be  done  on 
circulation  promotion. 

Community  relations 

Good  community  relations  programs  are 
needed  to  convince  readers  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  personally  interested  in  them. 
Dale  Laskowski,  promotion  director  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantngraph, 
said. 

If  the  newspaper  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  a  good  citizen  itself  and  the  stoiy 
gets  across  to  the  reader  it  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  minimizing  the  impact  of 
the  other  fonns  of  media,  who  are  also 
trying  to  gain  the  time  and  attention  of 
these  same  readers. 

When  reviewing  how  readers  can  he 
convinced  that  newspapers  are  purely 


commercial  establishments  out  to  make  a 
profit  it  should  be  remembered,  Laskowski 
emphasized,  that  there  is  an  organized 
effort  to  discredit  the  press  for  not  being 
objective  and  for  being  biased. 

Other  seminar  leaders  were:  Howard 
Browm,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News;  Roy  Fol- 
lett,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  Sal- 
lie  Whelan,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star; 
Joseph  Bums,  Chicago  Tribune;  Alex  Ma- 
chaskee,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Steve 
Neulander,  Lerner  (Chicago)  Home 
Newspapers,  and  Ronald  P.  McKenzie, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 

• 

Boy  Scouts  credit 
carriers’  projects 

Twenty-two  carrier-salesmen  who  deliv¬ 
er  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  earned  merit 
badges  in  American  Business,  Personal 
Finance,  and  Salesmanship,  as  part  of  a 
cooperative  program  between  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  the  local  Boy  Scout 
Council. 

The  young  men  attended  six  half-hour 
lectures  over  a  three-month  period  and 
fulfilled  many  of  the  requirements  for 
each  mei-it  badge  by  doing  various  outside 
projects. 

Among  other  requirements,  each  carri¬ 
er-salesman  was  required  to  visit  a  bank 
and  outline  the  organizational  structure, 
to  interview  a  salesman,  to  submit  plans 
for  saving  money,  and  to  submit  profit 
and  loss  statements  indicating  income  and 
expenditures  on  his  route. 

The  program  was  organized  and  initi¬ 
ated  by  Ronald  C.  Anderson,  director  of 
circulation  for  the  Gannett  Company,  and 
was  implemented  by  Joseph  R.  Picciotti, 
circulation  systems  manager  for  the  Ro¬ 
chester  newspapers.  It  is  offered  twnce  a 
year  to  carriers  who  are  registered  Roy 
Scouts. 

Full  credit  for  the  program  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Otetiana  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  in  Rochester. 


Women  win  ruling 
for  sexless  ads 

Commonwealth  Court  in  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  has  upheld  by  a  4-2  decision  a  lower 
court  ruling  prohibiting  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  from  advertising  job  oppoi’tunities 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Judge  Harry  Kramer  wrote:  “To  any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  viewed  a  woman  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  roller  derby,  the  argument 
that  women  are  the  weaker  sex  carries 
little  weight.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
state  that  all  women  have  an  interest  in 
any  one  type  or  classification  of  work. 
Some  women  have  the  desire,  ability  and 
stamina  to  do  any  work  that  men  can  do. 

“The  state  of  a  human  being  without  a 
iob  is  a  neutral  fact  equally  applicable  to 
both  sexes.  The  finding  of  a  job  should 
also  be  a  neutral  fact  equally  accessible  to 
both.” 

The  suit  was  filed  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Human  Relations  Commission  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  for  Women.  In  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court,  Judge  Edwin  Martin 
earlier  ruled  that  the  Piess  was  violating 
a  city  ordinance  against  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  advertising  jobs  under  columns 
headed:  “Jobs — interest  male;  jobs — 
interest  female.” 

• 

Henderson  retires; 
Alabama  publisher 

The  retirement  of  J.  C.  Henderson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Alexander  City 
Outlook,  and  past  president  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association,  ends  a  career 
that  spans  55  years. 

Henderson  began  his  newspaper  career 
by  working  part  time  with  the  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Engle  when  he  was  13.  By  the  time 
he  was  18,  he  w'as  publishing  three  South 
Carolina  papers.  He  left  those  papers  to 
work  for  the  late  Robert  Quillin,  the  par¬ 
agraph  and  editorial  writer. 


New  York  Times  will  expand 
its  coverage  in  New  Jersey 

The  Mew  York  Times  will  expand  its  Sunday  main  news  sec¬ 
tion  to  include  extra  pages  of  news  and  advertising  of  special 
interest  to  New  Jersey  readers.  The  added  New  Jersey  pages, 
which  will  begin  appearing  in  the  issue  of  February  6,  will  be 
distributed  every  Sunday  in  the  270,000  copies  of  the  Times 
sold  in  New  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Orange,  Rock¬ 
land  and  Richmond  in  New  York. 

The  Times  has  made  full-page  advertising  units  available  in 
this  marketing  area  since  October  24,  1971.  The  new  local  pages 
for  New  Jersey  readers  offer  advertisers  an  opportunity  to  use 
fractional  pages  to  reach  prospects  in  their  special  target  area. 

The  expanded  coverage  of  New  Jersey  news  will  include  in- 
depth  reporting  of  business,  sports,  culture,  politics.  The  New 
Jersey  report  will  be  written  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Times  metropolitan  news  staff  with  additional  material  from 
members  of  the  Times  Washington  Bureau  as  well  as  cultural 
news  reporters  and  critics. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Need  Professional  BUSINESS 
WRITERS?  Directory  lisU  mem- 
l>ers  by  location  and  special  knowledge. 
Price  $3.50. 

Associate*!  Business  Writers  of  America 
Box  135B,  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.J.  08852 


BOOKS— MAGAZINES 

WRITING  BOOK  on  small-town  pa¬ 
pers.  Would  appreciate  free  copy  of 
yours.  Barb  Donchess,  5  South  St., 
Canton,  Mass. — 02021, 

CLASS  MAGAZINE.  ManhatUn;  10 
years  old.  Wealthy  audience.  Low  op¬ 
erating  cost — high  return.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring.  Box  68,  Ikiitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^USfNEsi^P^ORmV/ITES^ 


DISTRIBUTORS/REPS 

wanted  for  complete  line 
of  hot  metal  matriees  and 
parts.  Protected  territories; 
commission  arrangement. 
Write  giving  qualifications 
and  experience. 

BOX  160 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTVMTIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


SMALL-TOWN  EDITORSHIP. 

WORKING  INTETREST  WANTED 
Newspaperman  with  25  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  wants  to  buy  workinpr  inter¬ 
est.  toke  over  manaprinjr  or  other  e<li- 
torship  of  financially  sound 

small  daily,  lars:e  weekly,  whose  pub¬ 
lisher  is  business-orienteil  and  needs 
competent  working  management  in 
news  department.  Broad  backjrround 
as  writer,  photoprapher,  copy  and  pic¬ 
ture  editor  for  dailies  and  news  agen¬ 
cies.  plus  ownership  of  two  weeklies 
.  .  .  one  awarded  sweepstakes  in  1970 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  midwest 
state.  Prefer  semi-rural  or  other  un- 
conpested  community  with  ample  rec¬ 
reational  facilities,  pood  hiph  school, 
minimal  youth  problems.  Will  invest 
at  least  $5,000  as  puarantee  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  stability,  if  workinp  relation¬ 
ship  satisfactory  after  trial.  If  inter- 
esteil.  contact  Pete  S.  Conover,  SOO 
Apalachicola  R<1.,  Venice,  Fla.  33595: 
phone  (813)  488-3120. 


mW' SPARER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  676.i4. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— 32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  lookinpr  for  your  daily 
or  t(q>  weekly.  Rid(re  Road.  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 010.37.  (413)  477-6659. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellintr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  3.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


WE  NEED  dailies/larpre  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 


NeRotiations  for  sales,  purchasinft,  ap- 
praisiner  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutsers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  fAC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D,C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  A.S.SOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(.303)  279-6345 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WE-LL-S  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187. 


AREA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2.300  paid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


UPSTATE  N.  Y.—two  small  weeklies: 
gross  $53,000  ;  1,400  paid:  5,800  free: 
asking  $59,000.  Other:  1,600  paid;  200 
free:  .asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-type,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
191.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  anil  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPER.^.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPER  GROL’T,  sotind,  experi- 
eiicctl,  wants  isolateil,  non-compet'tive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  with  9  years  ad¬ 
vertising  exiierience  and  sound  financial 
backing  w.ants  to  buy  small  p.aper  or 
invest  and  part  manage  large  one. 
Primarily  interested  in  Ohio.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  184,  Iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


$100,000  CASH  plus  excellent  credit 
line  available  for  small  daily,  very 
large  weekly — not  metro  or  suburb.  Box 
191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  28.  wants  to 
I)urchase  weekly  or  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  midwest  or  south.  I  have  the 
financial  backing  neerled.  If  you  have 
a  top-flight  paper  that  is  for  sale  we 
can  talk.  Write  Box  197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFEREID ! 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Goo<l  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  sale!  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSP.\PER  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  people  and  news- 
pai>er  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
opportunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton.  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

Inquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151, 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  5,  1972 


95%  OP’  RECORDS  SOLD  are  rock- 
folk.  I’ve  been  a  “rock-folk”  for  15  ! 
years.  My  "RECORD  REVIEWS”  re-  | 
fleet  knowledge  of  the  field.  Samples :  i 
Ken  Irsay,  65  Oriental  Blvd.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y.— 11235. 

IN  LARRY  BONKO’s  humble  opinion,  | 
Colonel  Sanders  will  be  the  first  man  I 
on  Mars.  Girl  watchers  ignore  ears. 
Peggy  Lee  nee<ls  a  goo<l  laugh.  “VIP 
I'lLE”  offers  the  Bonko  column  of 
one-liners.  Punch  up  your  pages.  Sam¬ 
ple.  5712  Lancelot  Dr.,  Virginia  Beach. 
Va.— 23462. 

“AMERICAN  SCENE’—Weekly  col¬ 
umn  :  events,  l>ooks,  movies,  theater, 
miscellaneous:  3  month’s  free  trial.  ! 
World-Wide  News  Bureau,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  -07302. 

“GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor  | 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s  ' 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of  ! 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  20  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crosswonl 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  eilitor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  baseil  upon  circulation. 
M.\RK-M0U(;AX  SVXDK’ATKD  fkati  ues 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan.  Ga. — 30263 
Ph:  (404)  253-5355 


“FEMINIST  COLUMN”—  literate, 
lively.  Author  making  appearances 
radio/TV.  Write  Box  221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  WRITER  wishes  syndica¬ 
tion.  Nee<ls  reliable  representation  to 
place  columns.  MacFarland,  Box  50420, 
Nashville,  Tenn. — 37205. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — Worhl  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON-  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersev  Citv,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make  up  Facilities 
G-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages:  collating  facilities. 
Gooil  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling.  N.J. 


NEW  OFFSET  PLANT:  6-unit  press 
with  Balloon  Former.  Daily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.J. — 07740.  (201)  222- 
1000. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

I  Name - 

I  Address _ 

%  City - 

M  State - 

1  Authorized  by 

M  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

a  To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  g 

g  Mail  to:  g 

■  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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Zip  Code 


39 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^COMPLETE^LAI^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


LOTTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT  —  We're 
converting  to  offset.  Have  many  items 
for  sale,  including:  5  Linotype 
Comets:  5  Model  30’s;  5  Hammond 

Glider  Saws;  Z  Luillows:  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate ;  2  Sta-Hi  Routei  s.  plus 

much,  much  more.  Everything  in  good 
condition.  Zeke  Martiues,  Statesman- 
Journal.  Salem,  Qreg.  (503)  364-6811. 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C,  10010 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  i>ersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyjK?  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  P^N  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-  O^^OCl  (AC  609)  42S-3223 


2  SUPER  QUICKS.  Model  472  ;  excel¬ 
lent  condition  :  $38,000  the  pair.  For 
information  call  or  write  Production 
Mgr.,  Capital  Newspai>ers  Group,  645 
Albany-Shaker  Rd..  .41l>any,  N.Y. 
12202.  <AC  518)  453-5720. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

•■POSITIONS  WANTED" 

(Payable  with  order  I 

4-weel(S . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue  i 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue  | 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line.  i 

Count  5  average  words  per  line  I 

or  38  characters  and/or  spaces  | 

3  lines  minimum  I 

(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reauest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.!  i 

I 

4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue  j 


3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue  ; 

2-week$  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue  | 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line.  I 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  ' 

or  38  characters  and/or  spaces  ^ 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  ! 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra.  j 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED  | 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WECKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesdoy,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


PHOTON  200B  including  two  $.3,000 
discs.  Full  price  $7,500.  Ph :  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 


SAVE  IN  72 

Plan  ahead  and  save  using  our  photo¬ 
composition  supplies.  Over  150  border 
patterns  available  at  the  lowest  price 
anywhere.  Write:  McGann  &  Marsh  j 
for  a  complete  cold-tyjve  catalog.  62-  ; 
14th  St.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. — 26003. 
(AC  304)  233-5211. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers' 
Smice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton. 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph :  (203)  875-0706  Frank  Love,  Jour¬ 
nal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  Three  ".300" 
Comets,  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 

and  S4t3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders,  mat  detee-tors,  electric  pots, 
blowers,  TOU  units.  Available  March! 
two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S*f73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de- 
te<-tors.  TOU-75  units:  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTajic  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgi.a  St..  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 

(213)  748-5954. 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  .5— No.  141 12R 
with  TTS  operating  unit,  micro-therm 
crucible  control.  Star  Automatic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Qu.adder.  Linotype  Movlel  14  - 
No.  47717.  Make  offer.  Dick  Tanner. 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
271,  Monterey.  Calif.  9-3940.  Ph :  (408) 
372-8111. 

PHOTON  713-10  with  expanded  mem¬ 
ory  and  Automix  formatting  keyboard. 
Both  in  goo<l  condition  and  presently 
In  oiieration  in  our  composing  room. 
Phone  or  write  Tom  Stratton,  e/o 
Democrat-Herald.  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oreg.— 97321.  Ph :  (503)  926- 

2211. 


TELETYPE  sets,  rebuilts,  -'x  manu¬ 
facturers'  list.  All  moilels — all  speeds. 
TELECOM,  Box  4117,  Alexanclria.  Va. 

VARITYPE  HEADLINER  mo<lel  820 
with  80  fonts  of  type;  film  and  chem¬ 
icals  includeil.  Will  accept  best  offer. 
Call  (212)  26,5-1996. 

HOT  METAL  BARGAINS! 

C-l  Intertyiies  (2)  with  Star  Auto¬ 
setters  and  Shaffstall  Mat  Detectors. 
"32030— $1.9.50  :  "17296  $3.50.  Ludlow 

"1111.5,  electric  pot — $500.  14  fonts 

Ludlow  mats  $35.  each.  Morrison  Slug 
Stripiter-  $10.  Ph :  Richard  Paynter. 
The  Messenger.  ..\thens,  Ohio.  (014) 
5<*:;..5073. 

PH.\SING  OUT  hot-metal  ojieration. 
Have  complete  composing  room  and 
stereotjiie  equipment  for  sale  all  in 
class  AA  shape  and  running — a  lot  of 
it  rather  new.  Examples:  .3  Mon- 
archs  fully  equipped.  Star  Qu.udders. 
Mat  Detectors,  etc.  G-4-4.  four  years 
old,  Sta-Hi  Twin  Plate  Router  and 
many  more  late  model  hot-metal 
pieces.  Contact  Francis  M.  Price,  Pro¬ 
duction  Mgr..  Enquirer  &  News,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek.  Mich. — 49016.  (AC  616) 
964-7161. 


CAN'T  GO  OFFSET?  LP  lietter  with 
jmDuralumin  Base.  3444  Country  Club 
I  Dr..  Medina.  Ohio — 44256. 


MAILROOM 


STACKERS  (7)— Sta-Hi  1966  (Bonnier) 
Metro  Stack  Masters  available  im- 
mevliately.  All  operational.  $4,900  each. 
Contact:  Assistant  Purchasing  Mgr., 
New  York  News,  Inc.,  220  E.  42nd 
St..  New  York.  N.Y.— 10017. 


SIGNODE  NM44  NAROSTRAP  auto¬ 
matic  wire  tying  machine.  110-volt 
single  phase  with  foot  switch  cycle 
control.  Purchased  new  in  late  1966 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
"as  is” — "where  is.”  Contact  Bob 
Childress,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. — 22902. 
Ph:  (703)  295-9111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


GOING  DIRECT?  16  magnesium  sad¬ 
dles,  never  used — $500.  13.625"  inside 
diameter,  .392"  thick,  22%*  cut-off  by 
15%"  wide.  Contact  Dick  Paynter, 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio.  (AC  614) 
.593-.5073. 


2  LINOTYPES.  model  3.5's-  S#s 
69884  and  69920.  Hydraquadders  and 
Mohr  saws;  Stat  King  Camera  No. 
1229  with  Permatizor  and  Processor. 
Use<l  6  months.  Excellent  condition. 
Make  offer.  News-Journal,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Dela.  19899:  (301)  654-5351,  ext. 
401. 


PERFOR.4TOR  T.4PE 

NOW  .STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S..\.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-445.5 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 14313 


PHOTOENGR.4VING 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Model 
F.389-2.  Used  2’5  years  in  light  pro¬ 
duction,  excellent  condition.  Have  gone 
offset  and  must  sell.  Write:  R.  Neu- 
bauer.  Daily  T.argum,  Rutgers  College 
Box  ,3007.  New  Brunswick.  N.J.  08903; 
or  call  (201)  247-1766,  ext.  6023. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


OLD  AND  RELIABLE 
3  UNIT  HOE  Z 

pattern  press  with  pony  autoplate  both 
working  well.  23-, cut-off,  l{>  inch 
plate.  Make  an  offer.  Contact  D.  W. 
Burley.  Lynn  Item.  Lynn,  Mass.  Ph : 
(617)  59.3-7700. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  use<I  ;  rebuilt  and  guaranteeil: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  docks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

16-PAGE  DLTLEX  TUBULAR  press 
with  2-color  unit :  side  register  on  all 
units  and  paper  rewind  unit;  equipived 
with  web  break  detectors.  Also,  com¬ 
plete  stereo  e<iuipment  for  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sanford  Herald,  Box  1657. 
Sanford.  Fla.— 32771.  Ph :  (.305)  .322- 
2611. 


TRUCKS 

40  International  Metro  trucks  '65 
through  '70.  Newspaper  delivery  spe¬ 
cials.  Contact:  Be-Rite  Delivery  Serv¬ 
ice.  1911  Lo<-ust,  St.  Louis,  Mo.- — 
63103.  (AC  .314)  621-9.522. 


I  WANTED  TO  BUY 

j  WE  NEED  two  units  of  Goss  Suburban 
j  or  will  consider  a  two-unit  press  with 
I  folder.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIX-UNIT  URBANITE,  top  condition 
preferably  with  3/color  unit  and  bal¬ 
loon  former.  Give  full  particulars  and 
specifications  in  first  letter.  Box  64, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  40,000 
circulation  stu<lent  daily  newspaper 
published  by  non-profit  corporation  at 
Big  Ten  University.  Business  back¬ 
ground  essential ;  ^itorial  knowledge 
helpful.  Send  complete  resume  Box  166, 
Evlitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Large  metropolitan  daily  has  opening 
for  Assistant  Controller  with  sivecial- 
ization  in  areas  of  tax  and  budget. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  degree 
plus  3-4  years  ext>erience  with  potential 
to  assume  greater  management  re- 
sponsilvilities. 

Comi>ensation  open  commensurate  with 
<lualifications.  Full  range  of  supple¬ 
mentary  l>enefits  and  stock  participa¬ 
tion. 

Submit  co:nplete  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  177,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 
$10,000  to  $35,000 


TITLK 

AREA 

SALARY 

Production  Manager 

9 

$2r)-30.ooo 

Merhanlcal  Supt. 

9 

$20-23.000 

K  n  ui  1 1  per  -  Phot  oromD 

5 

$18-22.000 

Dir.  of  Eneineiintr 

5 

$17-20.000 

Asst.  Prod.  Manacer 

2 

$10-20.000 

Asst.  Pressroom  Foreman 

2 

$ir)-i8.ooo 

Asst  Prod.  Manajrer 

f) 

$12-10.000 

Mallroom  Forwnan 

5 

$13-1!5.000 

Ihessroom  Foreman 

5 

$12-1.').000 

Staff  Knit. -Production 

5 

$ii-ir>.ooo 

ComposinK  Roi>m  Supv. 

5 

$12-15.000 

Pressroom  Supt. 

5 

$12-14.000 

rirculatlon  Director 

2 

$18-22.000 

rirculatlon  Director 

4 

$18-20.000 

Assistant  Pir.  Director 

3 

$17-20.000 

rirculatlon  Manager 

2 

$13-15.000 

Controller 

2 

$20-25.000 

Assistant  Controller 

2 

$18-22.000 

Publisher  (weekly) 

$10-12.000 

Uiisiness  Manager 

9 

$.30-35.000 

Assistant  Uusiness  Mjtr. 

2 

$19.2.3  000 

Assistant  to  President 

2 

$10-12.000 

Assistant  News  Editor 

$11-14.000 

Ad  Manager  (weekly) 

2 

$1.3-15.000 

Display  sales  (weekly) 

$10-12.000 

All  po.titions  fee  paid.  Interested  in* 

diziduals  should  send 

resume 

to: 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


CIRCUL.4TION 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WE.ST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

I»ng  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Experience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 
BOX  62 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFE-TIME  for 
a  well-(|ualified  circulation  manager. 
ShoubI  l)e  knowledgeable  of  controlled 
circulation 'voluntary  collect  systems. 
150,000  circulation,  weekly  group  serv¬ 
ing  the  island  of  Oahu  in  Hawaii. 
Papers  are  well  establishe<l  (15  years) 
and  enjoy  strong  reader  acceptance. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits,  and  growth 
potential.  Send  complete,  confidential 
resume  to  Box  164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  East¬ 
ern  Sunday  only  paper.  Must  shirt¬ 
sleeve  executive,  not  afraid  of  making 
calls  with  newsboys,  as  w'ell  as  being 
able  to  handle  large  distributors.  Great 
op|)ortunity  for  development.  Box  171. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HFXP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


SMALL  DAILY  needs  ‘take-charge’ 
circulation  manager.  Exi)erience  as 
district  manager  or  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  will  qualify  if  willing  i 
to  work.  Write:  Puhlisher,  Daily 
Press,  Ai-tesia.  N.  Mex. — Jt8210. 

^cuissm^^ 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  for  25,500 
offset  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  producer,  (iood  salary,  ^mus  plan 
and  company  l)enefits.  Write  Primo 
Casali,  Advertising  Dir.,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870  ;  or 
call  (419)  625-5500. 

PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY,  zone  9. 
hwking  for  strong  CAM  for  9-10  staff. 
Growing,  exclusive  market.  Salary  -j- 
bonus.  Send  resume  Box  118,  Editor 
&  Puhlisher.  Replies  confidential.  ' 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
ciualified  classified  sales  manager  to 
build  up  classified  section  for  4-weekly 
chain.  Papers  currently  running  4 
pages  weekly  with  no  solicitation:  self¬ 
starter  and  go-getter  can  easily  double 
sales.  .Send  full  resume  to  Edward  N. 
Klein.  Puhlisher,  Warwick  Advertiser, 
Warwick,  N.Y.  10990. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Are  you  an  Assistant  CAM  or  CAM 
of  a  small  dJiiiy  looking  for  a<lvance- 
ment  ?  If  so.  we  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you’re  seeking.  The  Southern 
Illinoisan,  a  31,000  PM  daily  locate<l  in 
a  rapidly  expanding  university  and 
recreational  area  is  looking  for  a  man¬ 
ager  to  direct  the  classifie<I  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background,  some  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  a  desire  to 
grow  are  the  main  qualifications  we 
seek.  In  return  we  offer  an  attractive 
salary,  excellent  fringe  l)enefits  and 
l>romotional  opportunities  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  company. 

Send  a  letter  giving  work  history  and 
salary  require<i  to  James  E.  Spangler. 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.  P.O. 
Box  789.  De<’atur,  Illinois — 62525  ; 
or  iihnne  217-422-8531. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

NIGHT  SUPERVISOR 
PHOTOCOMPO-SING  ROOM 
We  want  someone  who  has  exi>erience 
with  computerizes!  cold-type  newspaper 
.and  commercial  composition,  Photons, 
Compugraphic,  IBM  1130,  in  addition 
to  production  planning  and  cost  an¬ 
alysis:  some  working  knowle<lge  of 
camera  and  prep  room  proce<lures 
helpful.  If  you  are  interesteil  in  ad¬ 
vancing  with  a  young,  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization  we  have  a  position  for  you. 
We  want  a  jx'i-son  who  will  do  what 
it  takes  to  get  the  job  done  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  of  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  the  finest  Photocomp  operation 
in  the  country.  We  offer  a  full  benefit 
package  and  the  tools  to  accomplish 
your  goals.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
(luirements  to  Mr.  Javit,  Observer 
Newspapers,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livo¬ 
nia.  Mich.  481,50.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  competent,  en¬ 
ergetic,  young  person  who  is  manage¬ 
ment-minded,  knowle<lgeable  in  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion,  Must  l>e  able  to  handle  people 
and  get  maximum  production  from 
staff;  must  know  and  understand  ITU* 
haws  and  be  able  to  enforce  them.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  along  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Give  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  along  with 
date  of  availability.  Box  53,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
We  w'ant  a  competent,  energetic  per¬ 
son;  management-minded;  knowl- 
e<lgeable  in  all  phases  of  offset  pro¬ 
duction  from  mark-up  through  camera 
work:  able  to  handle  i>e(^)le  and  get 
maximum  pro<luction  from  staff:  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Ck>mpugraphic  and  AKI 
equipment.  You’ll  be  associate<l  with 
ft  top  weekly  newspaper  chain  in  New 
Jersey.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment?  and  availability  to  Box  195. 
liditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPYWRITING 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER 
This  oi>eninn  is  for  a  senior  copy¬ 
writer  in  our  advertising  sales  promo¬ 
tion  department.  If  you  are  in  news 
writing  or  e<liting,  and  interestetl  in 
a  career  in  advertising,  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  right  for  the  job.  You’ll  be  work¬ 
ing  on  Better  Homes  &  Gardens — 
America's  third  largest  magazine. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Carmen  Berard,  Mere<lith 
Corporation,  1716  Locust  St.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa — 50336  .  .  .  An  Equal 
Opportunity  ilmployer. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  e-x- 
panding  20,000  offset  daily  newspaper 
in  growing  city  (Zone  8).  Must  have 
experience,  aggressive  attitude,  and 
have  management  goals.  Opportunity 
for  person  to  assume  sales  position 
NOW — prove  self — and  move  into  man¬ 
agement  within  one  year.  Above-av¬ 
erage  salary  bonus  to  start  and  car 
allowance.  Send  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirements  to  Box  141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  fast¬ 
growing  northern  Calif.  20M  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with 
proven  sales  ability.  Good,  dependable, 
stable  salesman  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  Excellent  state  college,  outdoor 
paradise.  Write:  Advertising  Director. 
Enterprise-Record,  Chico,  Calif. — 
9.-.926. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  fast¬ 
growing  N.J.  shore  newspai)er.  Must 
be  experience.!  in  all  phases  of  retail 
advertising  sales-promotion  and  ability 
to  get  the  most  out  of  sales  staff.  Out¬ 
standing  opiK>rtunity  to  join  a  dy¬ 
namic.  youthful  staff  of  executives  on 
the  move.  Fa.stest-growing  area  in  N.J. 
Advancement  desire  a  must.  Full  de¬ 
tails  to  .losetih  Milza.  Observer  Courier- 
Sun,  P.O.  Box  449,  22  Robbins  St., 
Toms  River,  N.J.  08753. 

YOUNG.  GROWING  OFFSET  weekly 
(211.000)  in  N.J.  expanding  sales  staff. 
Needs  someone  strong  on  layout,  with 
ability  to  sell  and  service  local,  retail 
accounts.  Submit  resume  to  Box  158, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  quality  lil)eral  bi-weekly. 
4th  sales  i)erson  for  prime  accounts. 
Strong  incentive  plan.  Box  182,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 
Imme<linte  otiening  in  market  and 
drug  department  of  large.  60-year-old 
Los  .•\ngeles  newspaper,  converting  to 
cold-tyiie.  Must  be  excellent  salesman 
— "aliove  average”  in  creative  layout, 
copy  and  typing.  Excellent  salary,  re¬ 
warding  incentive  plan,  paid  vacation, 
car  allowance,  profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  health,  accident  and  life 
insurance  plan  and  other  employee 
l>enefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  display 
advertising  salesman.  35,000  offset 
daily  offers  excellent  coastal  living 
conditions,  salary,  bonus  plus  full 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements,  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  to  Ron  Shook.  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Star-News.  Newspa- 
iwrs.  P.O.  Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
-28401. 


EDITORIAL 

LOCAL  COLUMNIST  for  Zone  5 
daily.  Metro  area.  Proven  daily  pro¬ 
ducer  of  humor,  human  interest.  Salary 
open.  Send  clips,  resum4  to  Box  55, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIBRARIAN  for  Zone  5  daily.  Morgue 
needs  revamping.  Send  resume,  salary 
expecteil,  to  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  needs  exiteri- 
ence<I  deskman  to  assist  wire  and  city 
eslitor.  Good  pay  -  short  hours — pleasant 
conditions.  Reply  Box  188.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


EDITORIAL  j 


JOIN  THE  LEADER! 

Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha  pioneered 
the  trend  toward  investigative  report-  1 
ing  and  reader  representation  in  urban  1 
weekly  journalism.  As  our  staff  and  I 
number  of  editions  have  grown,  so  has  ( 
our  need  for  management.  Now  we 
need  an  assistant  managing  editor  ex-  ; 
perienced  in  finding,  motivating  and  < 
supervising  skillerl  professionals  to  ( 
produce  the  nation’s  best  urban  week-  i 
lies.  We  provide  a  good  compensation  i 
package  (salary,  fringes,  profit-shar-  i 
ing),  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family,  ! 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  ahead  of  the 
trends  in  newspapering.  Write  in  full  l 
to:  Paul  N.  Williams,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  4808 
S.  2.5th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  opportunity  for  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  available  to  the  individual 
with  imagination,  energy  and  manage¬ 
ment  abdity.  We  are  looking  for  a 
young  but  experienced  news  executive 
to  lead  and  further  stimulate  a  pro-  j 
fessional  staff  in  the  development  of  ! 
its  talents.  We  believe  the  future  of  \ 
local  print  journalism  is  in  the  I 
growth  of  strong,  well-written  su^  ! 
urban  newspapers.  Our  organization 
has  pioneere<I  this  trend  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  offer  full  e<Iitorial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  top  salary  to  a  top  jour¬ 
nalist.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Box 
145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE.  DEDICATED  NEWSMAN, 
experienceci  all  phases  small-city,  non¬ 
metropolitan  reporting,  editing.  No 
sports.  No  camera.  Start  at  $10,000. 
Skill  and  zip  will  hasten  advancement. 
Room  at  the  top.  Prestigious  afternoon 
daily  in  35,000  town,  zone  5.  If  your 
credentials  suit,  we’II  finance  your 
trip  for  interview.  Confidential.  Box 
111,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

for  gipwing  40,000  daily  in  Midwestern 
newspaper  group.  Pull  responsibility  in 
directing  12  reporters  covering  urban  . 
affairs  in  a  complex,  politically-excit¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area.  Degree  and 
successful  record  as  city  editor  or  as¬ 
sistant  required:  strong  copy  editing 
experience  preferred.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  In-paper  and  in-group 
promotion  opportunities.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  giving  complete  resume  and  ' 
salary  background  to  Box  149,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  with  solid  news  experience, 
for  small  (Eastern)  daily  newspaper. 
State  salary  re<iuirements.  Replies  will  ' 
be  treated  as  confidential.  Box  190, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
Elitor-Reporter-Photographer  for  25,- 
000  weekly  ready  to  expand  news 
coverage.  Dynamic,  10-year-old  com¬ 
pany,  5  publications,  complete  plant 
with  60  employees.  Top  pay  for  hard-  i 
working  newsman.  Zone  5.  Box  168,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

COPY  EDITOR  —  Growing  Penna.  j 
•laily.  Experience  necessary  ;  copy  e<lit- 
ing,  headline  writing,  page  layout.  Ex-  1 
cellent  opportunity  for  right  iierson.  ^ 
Box  ISO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 'REPORTER -Afternoon  daily  ' 
in  zone  3  has  oiiening  for  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter:  same  company  also  , 
has  opening  for  editor  of  near-by  asso¬ 
ciated  weekly.  Company  owns  several 
weekly  newsi>apers  which  are  pro<1uced  , 
in  offset  plant  owned  by  the  daily. 
Starting  salaries  in  both  positions  are 
good  and  opimrtunity  for  advancement 
is  excellent.  Will  consider  outstanding 
J-School  graduates  for  either  position. 
Enclose  complete  resume  with  reply. 
Box  165.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  with  desk  experience, 
for  fast-growing  P.M.  offset  daily.  New 
’  plant:  prime  location.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Write  or  ‘phone  immediately: 
Tom  Hayer,  Associate  Editor.  Naples 
Daily  News.  Naples,  Fla.— 33940 

$12,000-PLUS  for  experienced  copy 
editor.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
in  zone  2.  Write  Box  130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

If  you  are  a  bright,  creative  city  edi¬ 
tor  or  news  eclitor.  with  a  flair  for 
handlinj?  people  and  brinjring  the  best 
out  of  them.  The  Cape  Co<l  Standarcl- 
Times  has  an  excellent  opening?  for 
you.  We  are  a  25,000  seven-day  publi¬ 
cation,  a  member  of  the  Ottaway 
Group,  and  are  de<licated  to  journalistic 
excellence.  We  offer  a  fine  salary  and 
many  attractive  benefits — the  greatest 
of  which  is  Gape  Cod  for  year-round 
living.  Write  giving  full  details  to 
Joseph  B.  Mosier,  Editor,  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. -02601. 


GENERAL  XEWS/FEATURE  WRITER 
for  national  weekly  newspaper  in 
Penna.  Should  be  able  to  swing  to 
sports  when  needed.  Excellent  opi>or- 
tunHy.  Recent  J-grad  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Sen<l  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Are  you  interested  in  the  challenge  of 
managing  a  news  and  photo  department 
of  13  staff  members  for  a  17,000-plus 
offset  daily  in  a  progressive  southern 
city?  If  you  are,  and  have  some  of 
the  following  qualifications,  please  con¬ 
tact  us: 

•  experienced  as  a  news  ex¬ 
ecutive 

•  demonstrated  ability  in 
managing  people 

•  interested  in  emphasizing 
local  news 

•  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
building  and  creating 

•  have  enthusiasm  and  dedi¬ 
cation 

•  desire  to  live  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  medium-sized  city 

Working  conditions  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-average  salary  and 
fringe  benefits,  a  brand-new  office  and 
plant,  a  committed  team  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  living  in  a  1970  All- 
America  city. 

A  job  description  of  this  position  will 
be  provided  upon  request.  Please  con¬ 
tact  Roger  Sovde,  or  Wayne  Patrick. 
Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Pb :  (803)  327-7161. 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  for  me¬ 
dium-size  southern  New  England  daily. 

,  Must  be  experienced:  no  beginners. 
Above-average  fringe  benefits.  $220 
for  3714-hour  week.  Daily,  newspaper 
references  require<l.  Send  resume  to 
Box  211,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  NEWS  SERVICE,  a 
I  unique  service  covering  Black  and 
I  Puerto  Rican  communities  in  N.Y.C. 

>  seeking  e<litor  covering  N.Y.C.  and 
j  minority  communities.  Responsibilities 
I  include  assigning  and  supervising  8 
reporters  and  2-man  desk  staff :  some 
I  spot  editing  of  news  stories  circulated 
i  on  subscriber  basis  to  N.Y.  merlia:  (2) 
assistant  city  editor,  also  responsible 
for  some  rewrite  and  editing  of  news 
I  stories:  desk  and  rewrite  experience 
'  required :  (3)  deskman  with  good  re¬ 
write  background  who  wants  an  op- 
,  portunity  for  larger  desk  responsibili¬ 
ties,  including  preparing  daily  calen¬ 
dar  of  news  events,  dispatch  to  media 
i  outlets  and  rewrite  of  news  stories 
filed  daily:  (4)  reporter,  experienced 
in  Puerto  Rican  and/or  Black  central 
I  city  communities:  knowledge  of  N.Y.C. 

an  asset.  Community  News  Service, 

;  209  W.  125th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.— 

I  10027.  (212)  864-2850. 

,  EDITOR-WRITER  (for  national  mag¬ 
azine)  with  a  record  of  meeting  d°ad- 
'  lines,  boosting  newsstand  sales.  Must 
have  background  in  films  and  rock. 
Great  future  for  dynamite  talent.  Rush 
resum4  to  P.O.  Box  188,  Village  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.Y.C.— 10014. 

- - - 

j  OFT’SET  DAILY  needs  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  L.  J.  Smith,  Managing  Edi- 
1  tor,  Kendallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  ANTED 
^^PRESSROOM~ 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATlOyS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
^^ADMUSISTRArif^ 


EDITOR  needed  for  5,000  circulation 
weekly  in  frrowinjr,  comiietitive  mar¬ 
ket,  Zone  2.  Excellent  schools.  40- 
miles  from  city.  Beautiful,  small-town 
livinjf.  Seek  innovative,  ajrjfressive  in¬ 
dividual  with  soliil  e<litorial  back- 
^rround.  Salary  o|>en.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12.500  p.m. 
eastern  offset  daily  in  collefre  com¬ 
munity.  Must  also  l>e  able  to  handle 
small  city  l»eat;  srwne  experience  on  a 
siKirts  desk  desirable,  b'ull  company 
l>enefits.  Send  complete  resume,  clip¬ 
pings,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Ik)x  202,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  for  in- 
dei>endent,  me<lium-size<l  daily  in  Zone 
2  resort  area.  Writing  clarity  an<l 
perception  of  local  affairs  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ideological  leanings.  Box 
200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EIMTORS.  FEATURE  WRITERS 
for  leading  publishing  company  in 
sunny,  tax-free  Bahamas.  Must  be 
versatile,  creative,  capable  features 
any  subject.  Great  opiH>i(unity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  fast-expanding  company, 
.'^end  resume,  samples,  air-m.Til  to: 
ETIENNE  DUPUCH.  .IR.  Publications 
Box  N,  7513,  Nassau,  Bahamas 


FREE  LAM  E 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor. 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 

WRITERS  WANTED 
For  new  consumer  magazine  designed 
to  give  consumers  all  the  facts.  Pub- 
lishe<l  by  established  consumer  publi¬ 
cations  firm.  We  are  looking  for  quali¬ 
fied  free  lancers,  magazine  editors, 
newspaper  feature  writers,  to  work  on 
assignment  basis.  Must  be  able  to  do 
in-depth  critical  articles  on  any  of 
wide  range  of  subjects  including 
autos:  insurance:  food  prices:  legal 
matters:  home  purchases;  medical 

matters:  home  electronics:  clothing, 
etc.  Must  l»e  capable  and  (lualified  to 
“tell  it  as  it  is”  and  back  up  articles 
with  facts.  Good  rates.  Send  samples 
and  resume. 

CONSUMER  GUIDE 
7954  N.  Karlov 

Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


OPERA  TORSMACHIMSTS 

MACHINIST 

Need  a  i>erson  with  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
e^iuipment.  Must  l>e  willing  to  work  odd 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Good  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit.  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia.  Mich. — 48150. 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  for  hot- 
metal  shop,  12M  daily.  ITU  situation. 
Must  know  TTS  operating  unit  and 
perforator  maintenance  plus  Lino,  El¬ 
rod  and  Ludlow:  be  prepar^  for 
photocomp  in  future.  Apply:  Clark 
Morrison,  Palladium-Times,  Oswego, 
N.Y.— 13126. 


PERFORATOR  TRAilSER 

UP-TO-DATE  saUTHEASTERN  news¬ 
paper  wants  more  progress  with  a 
TTS  sui>ervisor-trainer.  Must  be  a  first- 
class  i^erforator  wuth  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  training  others  to  achieve 
similar  excellence.  Unusually  attractive 
living  conditions.  State  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  175,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  for  29.000 
daily;  offset  color  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Must  be  able  to  move  up  to  fore¬ 
man.  Top  wages,  moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance.  Call  V.  Wise,  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle  (412)  287-5771  collect. 
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PRESSMAN  WANTED:  $4-an-hour  in 
pleasant  small  town.  Best  fringes.  Earn 
$10,000  first  year.  Must  know  Com¬ 
munity  with  Suburban  folder,  including 
process  color.  Seek  i>erson  with  leader¬ 
ship  potential.  Write  Box  1724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  let- 
terpress  suburban  morning  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Excellent  future  for  qualified 
person.  Growth  company.  Reply  to 
Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating 
qualifications,  experience  and  salary 
require<I. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED: 
union  shop:  offset.  Good  position  with 
good  group  in  Zone  5.  Reply  to  Box 
21 S,  Rlitor  &  Publisher,  stating  quali¬ 
fications.  exi>erience,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRIMERS 

PRINT  SHOP  MANAGER— Experi- 
ence<l  printer  needed!  to  manage  print 
shop  in  Cayman  Islands.  Must  be  able 
to  upgrade  jobwork  and  add  new'  ideas. 
Island  is  progressing  liecause  of  tour¬ 
ists  and  tax  haven  status ;  also  pro¬ 
duce  w’eekly  newspaper  soon  going  bi¬ 
weekly.  Looking  for  ‘take-charge*  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  initiative.  Beautiful 
sun-surf  climate.  Age  no  barrier. 
American  management.  Details  to  Dick 
Gentry.  The  Cayman  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Box  167,  George  Tow’n,  Grand  Cay¬ 
man,  British  West  Indies. 


PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


WRITER 

Versatile,  creative  writer  to  handle 
wide  range  of  public  relations 
editorial  assignments,  including 
product  publicity  releases,  techni¬ 
cal  articles,  speeches,  audiovisual 
presentations,  annual  reports,  cor¬ 
porate  brochures.  Employer  is  one 
of  largest  advertising/public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  in  Upstate  New  York. 
If  you  have  the  qualifications, 
write  to  Michael  Kenny; 

DARCY  COMMUNICATIONS 


400  Midtown  Tower 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


EMPLOYE  COMMUNICATIONS/ 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  OPENING 
Rei>orter,  with  al>out  two  years’  general 
newspaper  experience,  for  position  in 
public  relations  department  as  employe 
communications  /  community  relations 
s|>e<*ialist.  Duties  will  include  employe 
and  management  newsletters,  company 
newspaper,  community  relations  activi¬ 
ties,  etc.  Opening  can  l>e  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity  for  sharp,  young 
reiK)rter  who  wants  to  broaden  pro¬ 
fessional  capability  and  pursue  career 
in  employe  communications  and  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Must  l>e  intelligent. 
self-motivate<l  and  creative,  and  know 
how  to  use  camera.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  fringes.  Send  resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to:  Glenn  W.  Brown, 
Manager.  Public  Relations,  Westing- 
house  Defense  &  Electronic  Systems 
Center.  Friendship  International  Air¬ 
port,  Box  1693,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21203. 


NON-RELATIVE  CAUGHT  IN 
FAMILY  OWNERSHIP  POWER  PLAY 
Top  producer  -increased  profits  nearly 
ten-fold  in  past  three  years  against 
metro  c<wpetition,  plus  building  prize¬ 
winning  pnxluct  with  excellent  com¬ 
munity  acceptance.  Know  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  small  to  me^lium  <]ailies.  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress.  No  miracle  work¬ 
er.  but  can  offer  enthusiasm.  exi>eri- 
ence.  hard  work  and  fair  play  to  build 
teamwork  with  staff.  Family  man.  Will 
rel(K*ate  anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Euroi>e 
if  job  and  remuneration  are  right.  Run 
one  pai>er  or  trouble-shoot  for  chain. 
Information  exchange  confidential  - 
l)oth  ways.  Top  references.  Box  176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE  looking 
for  newspai>er  to  manage  or  assist  in 
managing.  He-side:  Knowledge  of 
news,  but  business-oriente<I.  Display 
sales  on  one  of  America’s  largest 
dailies:  advertising  and  circulation 

manager  on  stn'ng  weekly:  responsible 
for  2-year  increase  on  goo<l  daily;  news 
camera.  darkr<M>m  and  production. 
Grad.  Sho-side:  Knows  well  .  .  .  offset 
typesetting  e«iuipment,  paste-up,  cam¬ 
era.  plates,  etc.  Currently  production 
supervisor.  References,  resume.  Will 
relocate.  Box  157.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Age  44,  family:  24  years’  same  Metro 
ME&S,  Superintendent,  Mail  Room. 
I.T.U.  Former  officer ;  strong  back- 
grouml  labor  relations,  negotiations, 
automation,  grievances,  etc.  Outstand¬ 
ing  credentials.  Seeking  first  change. 
National  or  international.  Box  203, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN/MANAGER  —  (must  be 
U.S.  citizen)  —  to  operate  small  job 
printing  plant  supporting  U.S.  Forces 
in  Pacific.  20  employees.  10  presses 
(letterpress  and  offset),  physically  lo¬ 
cated  Tokyo,  Japan.  Three-year  con¬ 
tract  :  $11,897  per  year  plus  small 

housing  allowance.  PX.  commissary, 
club  privileges.  Group  insurance,  re¬ 
tirement  and  me<lical  l)enefits.  Trans- 
l)ortation  pi*ovide<l  for  family,  furniture 
and  car.  Upon  receipt  of  letter  and 
resume  we  will  forwanl  official  appli¬ 
cation  blank  and  details  on  working 
in  Japan.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stri|>es 
Personnel  Department,  APO  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  96503. 


PRODVCTlOy 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  non-met  daily 
in  fast-growing  market  needs  young, 
aggressive  production  manager.  Good 
starting  salary  for  right  i>erson :  out¬ 
standing  fringes:  great  area  in  which 
to  live.  Send  resume  Box  220.  E<Htor 
&  Publisher. 


PVRLIC  RELATlOyS 

LARGE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
in  Zone  1  seeks  public  relations  gen¬ 
eralist  to  assume  major  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  membership  relations  and  im¬ 
proved  communications  to  special 
groups.  Substantial  experience  and 
writing  skills  essential;  some  corpor¬ 
ate  relations  background  helpful.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  but  we  are  looking  for  a  per¬ 
son  of  achievement  and  are  prepared 
to  pay  well  for  planning  and  execution 
of  imaginative,  productive  programs. 
Send  resum4  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  133.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  WRITER 
MALE  OR  FEMALE 
Progressive,  growing  company  in  the 
home  proclucts  field — headquartered  20 
miles  west  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
— has  created  a  new  position  for  a  man 
or  woman  experienced  in  pro(luct  pub¬ 
licity.  The  writer  must  be  experienced 
in  the  preparation  of  news  releases, 
press  packets  and  feature  articles. 
Ideally,  the  applicant  will  have  han¬ 
dled  publicity  directe<l  to  consumer 
shelter  media  and  trade  magazines  in 
the  building  industry.  Please  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Corporate  Director  of  Personnel,  Leigh 
Products,  Inc.,  Coopersville,  Mich. — 
49404. 


S  A  L  E  S 

SALESMAN  for  growing  comic  strip; 
all  areas  open.  Will  be  a  good  sup- 
l)lement  to  your  regular  line.  Box  148. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SCHOOL  ~PRC)GR AM 
SALES 

RAPIDLY-GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
two  with  exi>erionce  and  success  in 
newspaper  promotion,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  or  circulation.  Exciting  opjwir- 
tunity  to  sell  nationally-known  news¬ 
paper  school  program  and  associates! 
advertising.  Program  toslay  sponsored 
by  more  than  200  daily  newspapers 
nationwide.  94' /  positive  response  from 
users.  Two  regional  oi>enings:  Regions 
1  or  2  and  Regions  3  or  4.  High  earn¬ 
ing  potential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Bf>x  178.  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  CHICAGO 
RADIO  STATION 

seeks  top-flight  newspaper  salesman  or 
woman  with  department  store  contacts 
in  this  area  who  l)elieves  radio  and 
retail  are  hapi«ening  and  wants  to 
share  in  this  growth.  No  broaclca5?t 
exi>erience  required.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  212.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EARTOOMSTS 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST,  nationally- 
known,  15,  with  25  years’  experience, 
including  (nlitorial.  <le.sires  relocation. 
Top  honors,  references.  Box  153,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATlOy 

CIRCULATION  -  ADMINISTRATIVE 
l>osition  on  business  publication  in  N.J. 
I  area.  Administrative,  supervisory  and 
fui-fillment  experience  on  national 
!  trade  weekly.  Box  167,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  Usher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

■  ACCOMPLISHED  NEWSMAN  with 
brilliant  career  behind  him  at  30  as 
reporter  and  e<litor  on  prestige  news- 
I  papers  seeks  challenge  of  college 
I  teaching.  B.S.,  M.A,  Excellent  aca¬ 
demic  record.  Box  189,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT.  .30.  de¬ 
sires  (reneral  manairer  or  ad  director’s 
IKwition  on  small  daily.  MBA  and  J- 
(rra<l.  Experienced  in  all  departments. 
Seeks  real  chalUntte.  Box  174,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


j  WELL-SEASONED  blood  and  Ruts- 
type — 10  years’  experience — available 
1  this  June.  Presently  area  manaprer  of 
,  2.')0.000  D&S.  I  have  carefully  planne<l 
1  my  career  to  include  every  possible 
'  phase  of  circulation.  Ready  for  final 
;  six>t  -no  challenpre  or  competition  too 
tough!  Write  Box  21'),  E<litor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

AMBITIOUS.  YOUNG  (29).  Branch 
'  Manager  on  large  ME&S  seeks  chal- 
I  lenging  position  as  CM  or  assistant 
on  20-50,000  circulation  newspaper: 

1  will  consider  supervisory  position  on 
I  larger  one:  7  years’  exi>erience  all 
,  I>hases:  strong  on  promotion.  If  you 
want  results  instead  of  excuses,  write 
Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  75,000-100.- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERVISOR/FOREMAN— 25  years’ 
experience,  last  6  all  phases  photo¬ 
comp  (Photon-1130).  Age  40.  Fifteen 
years  present  position.  Box  69.  Editor 
&  Publisher:  or  (216)  923-0889. 


YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS  JAN.  ’72  B.A. 
grad  seeks  starter  position  small-me¬ 
dium  daily  or  weekly;  have  skills  adapt¬ 
able  to  several  newspaper  functions. 
Box  124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  40-50M 
daily,  with  group  experience,  wishes  to 
relocate  with  forward-looking,  im- 
!  aginative  newspaper  or  group.  Avail- 
'  able  30  days.  Resume  and  sterling  ref- 
I  erences  on  request.  $20, 000-plus.  Box 
1  217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  AD  PROFESSIONAL  avail- 
able  soon ;  Florida  only — west  coast 
preferred.  Advertising  management  and 
sales  on  large  and  small  dailies.  Seek 
interesting,  permanent  location.  Box 
152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSY  WEEKLIES 
SMALL  GROWING  DAIUES 
SELF-STARTING  woman  reporter, 
feature  writer:  some  camera:  can  re¬ 
write,  sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J- 
degree.  Over  60.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon.  Wash¬ 
ington,  British  Columbia,  Northern 
California.  Box  1687,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPpRTS  EDITOR— 26— 14  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  3  as  sports  information  di¬ 
rector.  B.S.  English:  married:  vet¬ 
eran.  Seeking  career  opportunity  with 
newspaper  or  sports  PR.  Available 
now  I  Box  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  former  city  editor  on 
medium-size  daily — 15  years'  experi¬ 
ence — in  PR  last  four— desires  return 
to  firing  line  as  EDITOR  or  RE¬ 
PORTER  (sports,  too)  :  46,  family, 

college,  excellent  references.  Zones  5. 
2.  Box  103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER 
FEIATURE  WRITER 
Travelled  extensively  Europe  and  South 
America.  University  degrees  in  for¬ 
eign  service.  Fluent  Spanish.  Excellent 
references.  N.Y.C.  resident  seeks  writ¬ 
ing  position  in  city.  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  seeks  job  on  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  1  or  2-person 
department.  Arizona,  California.  Box 
116,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  29,  seeks  news  li¬ 
brary  post  on  A.M.  daily.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  U.S.  or  overseas  spot.  Over 
4  years  morgue  and  desk  exiierience  in 
Zone  3.  B.A.,  single,  draft-exempt. 

Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDAHO  AND  OKLAHOMA  DAILIES; 
Experienced  reporter,  29.  married.  J- 
degree  University  of  Oklahoma,  wants 
to  leave  Southeast  metro  for  feature 
post.  Box  164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASPIRING  EDITOR — copy/layout,  30 — ■ 
went  off  on  wrong  track ;  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  professional  journalism  on  a 
daily:  3  years’  experience:  a  little 
rusty  but  eager  to  begin  anew.  Any¬ 
where  and  now!  S.  Bianco,  173  W. 
88th  St..  N.Y.C.— 10024. 


YOUNG  WRITER  wants  job  as  re¬ 
porter/photographer.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  editing  newsletter,  government, 
and  political  campaign.  Box  170,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  24,  seeks  job  with 
newspaper.  Background  in  all  sports. 
M.A.  degree  in  Journalism.  Any  zone. 
Box  169,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  USAF  CAPTAIN  wants  man¬ 
aging-writing  job  on  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  student  publications  advisor 
position  with  college.  Newspa|)er.  staff 
management  experience.  Eklitor  of  two 
USAF  newspapers.  Worked  on  copy 
desk  of  medium-size  daily.  USAE' 
spokesman  on  White  House-directed 
project.  Presently  Information  Officer 
for  major  USAE'  base.  J-degree. 
MA  (management),  married,  e.xtensive 
travel.  Challenge  me — I’ll  strengthen 
the  direction  and  purpose  of  your 
publication.  Any  area — interviewing 
now!  Write  Box  159,  EJditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— Not  Daley  or  Smith 
(YET)— but  YOUNG.  25.  8-year  vet 
daily,  weekly,  radio.  Sports  editor,  edi¬ 
tor  college  paper.  Competent,  hard 
worker.  Any  zone.  Box  163,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

J-GRAD  STUDE3NT,  25,  desires  sum¬ 
mer  internship  in  Boston,  Cape  Cod 
or  #1  area :  2  years  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising:  now  turning  to  writing, 
photography.  B.S.J.,  Ohio  University. 
Box  214,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  mature,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Outstanding  record  of  per- 
formation — small,  large,  medium-size 
dailies.  Non-drinker.  B^t  references. 
193,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE-FOOD  EDITOR 
Unique  background  in  newspapers  and 
advertising.  Box  143,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  CREATIVE 
NEWS  EXPERT  SEEKS 
EDITOR,  M.E.  SPOT 
ON  DAILY  THAT  CARES 
Elditorial  excellence,  sharp  layout, 
management  flair  are  traxlemarks  of 
small-daily  news  editor  with  six  years’ 
experience.  Prefer  Midwest  location. 
Box  206,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  JAN.  1972 
M.B.A.  grad  seeks  starter  position  on 
a  small-medium  daily  or  weekly:  have 
skills  that  are  adaptable  to  several 
newspaper  functions.  Box  124,  Eklitor 
&  Publislier. 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
midwestern  weekly  is  seeking  position 
as  reporter-editor  with  newspaper  in 
Pacific  Northwest  area:  Oregon, 

Washington,  British  Columbia.  College 
degree — excellent  references.  Box  199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RICK  ETIIEDMAN,  most  recently  with 
Paddock  Publications — formerly  with 
Eklitor  &  Publisher  magazine — will  lis¬ 
ten  to  any  interesting  offer  on  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  or  college  teaching. 
Write:  820  N.  Salem,  Arlington 

HeighU,  Ill.— 60004:  or  call  (312)  392- 
1192. 


EDITOR,  experienced  guiding  news 
staff,  seeks  city,  managing  editor’s 
post  on  small-m^ium  daily.  Family, 
10  years  on  dailies,  wire  service.  State 
position,  salary  range  in  reply.  Box 
208,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


DOBS  AGE  (OVER  50)  keep  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  talent  from  being  hired? 
Long-time  sports  editor — winner  of 
many  writing  awards  and  considered 
newspaper’s  most  valuable  employe  at 
time  it  folded — seeks  sports  slot  and 
makeup  position  with  major  paper. 
Perfect  health.  Report  immediately, 
anywhere.  Box  198,  Eklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  OR 
MANAGEMENT 

Assistant  sports  editor  seeks  any 
editorial  or  management  position 
with  N.C.,  S.C.,  or  Ga.  coast-line 
daily.  Creative,  youthful,  experi¬ 
enced,  tactful  and  useful.  No 
hours  too  long.  Elxcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  send  delightful  resume 
on  request.  Know  entire  publish¬ 
ing  business  well.  Not  interested 
in  guild  paper.  Reply  Box  216, 
Eklitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER.  5 
years’  experience  with  large  and  small 
dailies,  including  Newark  (N.J.) 
News,  seeking  job  as  reported  on  daily, 
or  editor  of  weekly.  College  graduate. 
Will  move  anywhere  if  org)ortunity 
right.  Presently  employe*!  N.Y.C.  area 
paper.  Box  224,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  37.  32,000-circulation, 
wants  to  move  up.  Box  219,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


1  PHOTOGRAPHEJR,  1  REPORTED: 
Team  with  20  years  combined  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  return  to  assignments  and 
deadlines  on  medium-sized  or  large 
daily  after  academic  stint.  Early  30’s, 
youthfully  aggressive,  yet  mature.  Both 
addicted  to  journalism  and  must  work, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a  team.  Write 
to:  Nelson  or  Judith  Brooks,  17  Wild¬ 
wood  Park,  Carbondale,  III. — 62901. 
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EDITORIAL  I 

REPORTER,  30,  seeks  spot  on  Mid-  i 
west  daily.  Available  now!  Gregorson, 
806  1st  St.,  S.W.,  Rochester,  Minn. — 
55901.  ! 


GRAD  STUDEINT — soon  to  get  degree 
in  journalism — seeks  position  under 
good  editor.  Primarily  interested  in 
developing  journalistic  abilities.  Box 
213,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — 6  years’  writing 
sports:  college  grad;  currently  writing 
sports  for  daily  paper.  Desire  sports- 
writing  position,  any  zone.  Box  209, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  27 — former  staff  Life,  New 
York  Review  of  Books.  Nation — seeks 
position  reporter  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Published  in  Nation.  N.Y.C.  weeklies, 
etc.  Experience  editing,  research, 
proofreading,  production,  ^x  207,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PROE’ESSIONAL 

KMPIXJYKD  EXPEIIIKXCKD  NEWSkLtX 
combining  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can  byiine  reporting :  editing  weekly 
papers;  feature;  investigative;  col¬ 
umn:  all  beats.  Record  stands  acid 
test.  E'lorida  preference.  Box  192,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  GO  BACK  TO 
WORK  FOR  A  LIVING! 

Four  years  teaching  college  journal¬ 
ism  is  enough.  B.A.,  M.S.  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Strong  human  interest  writer: 
camera ;  know  layout.  PR — ^weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  June  1.  Plan 
ahead  I  Prefer  Area  8,  but  am  not 
pickly.  Box  201,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  with 
experience  amounting  to  one  year  on 
both  U.S.  and  European-based  papers. 
Excellent  references.  Prefers  Zone  9. 
Some  photography,  typography.  Box 
196,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


SPORTS  EDITORS:  Nationally-pub¬ 
lished  baseball  free-lance  coverinj? 
sprint?  training  on  Florida  East  Coast 
March  10-20  seeks  assiKnments- all 
angles.  Resume,  clips  on  reciuest.  Box 
S3.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

DANCE  AND  MUSIC  CRITIC,  major 
Zone  2  daily,  will  write  lively,  in¬ 
formative  weekly  column  of  interviews 
and  national  events  in  the  i)erforming 
arts.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N.Y.  STRINGER  -Business.  TV.  com¬ 
munications,  advertising  news.  Box 
183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 


EXPERIE2>ICED  TTS  operator,  news¬ 
paper  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
1738.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  —  Intertype.  Linotype, 
Elektron,  TTS,  Computer :  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

;  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  recent 
1  graduate — creative,  perceptive — seeking 
i  challenging  employment  in  photo- 
i  journalism.  Enthusiastic  worker.  Box 
172.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  free-lance  photographer, 
23,  married,  seeks  position  on  daily. 
Any  zone  considered.  Write  Box  210, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph :  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Proven 
cost  record:  hot  type,  photocomp,  corn- 
puter  and  all  new  equipment.  Resume, 
top  references.  Available  April  1972. 
Box  179.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO-DUCTION  EXECUTIVE 
Have  recorrl — need  change  and  chal¬ 
lenge.  Heavy  systems,  cost-control  and 
computers  et  al.  Presently  large  metro. 
Absolute  confidence.  Box  187,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  COPYWRITED.  31, 
seeks  to  relocate:  5  years’  with  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Cornell  graduate.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  204,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


REPORTER,  young,  seeks  interesting 
PR  position.  Five  years’  exi)erienc€ 
with  large  and  small  dailies.  College 
graduate.  Box  87,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


La  Prensa  takeover 


The  case  of  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru,  is  a 
blatant  example  of  how  governments  will 
use  their  own  laws,  or  misinterpret  them, 
in  order  to  silence  an  independent  and 
critical  editonal  voice.  It  adds  substance 
to  the  cliche  that  “the  best  press  law  is  no 
law.”  Certainly,  Peru’s  Statute  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  is  anj’thinpr  but  what 
the  name  implies — it  is  destructive  and 
not  protective. 

Following  is  a  chronological  report 
from  Peru  on  what  happened  at  La  Pi*en- 
sa.  The  only  thing  remaining  is  a  decision 
on  the  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  which  is  expected  to  be  negative. 

On  Jan.  13  inspectors  from  Peru’s  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  called  at  the 
offices  of  La  Prensa  to  check  the  number 
of  shares  ovimed  by  Beltran,  stamping  the 
register  and  the  book  of  certificates  to 
control  any  later  changes  of  share  owner¬ 
ship. 

Then  on  Jan.  14  a  note  was  received 
from  the  Prefect  of  Lima  (the  highest 
police  authority  in  the  Metropolitan  area) 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Beltran  had 
become  a  non-resident  as  far  as  the  press 
law  (officially  called  Estatuto  de  las  Lib- 
ertad  de  Prensa)  was  concerned. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  law,  a  resident 
is  one  who  remains  in  the  territory  of 
Peru  for  not  less  than  six  consecutive 
months  a  year. 

There  was  no  question  in  anybody’s 
mind  that  this  meant  six  months  in  every 
calendar  year.  Beltran  had  been  in  Peru 
for  more  than  six  months  in  1971 ;  and  as 
for  1972,  there  was  ample  time  for  him  to 
comply  with  the  provision. 

But  the  government  maintained  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “al  ano”  was  a 
period  of  one  year  beginning  on  the  day 
the  person  left  the  country.  By  leaving 
Peru  on  July  10,  1971  and  only  retuniing 
on  January  21,  1972,  Beltran — ^they 

claimed — had  been  out  of  the  country  for 
longer  than  the  six  months  as  he  could  not 
establish  the  requisite  six  months  contin¬ 
uous  residence  in  the  t^^'elve  months  start¬ 
ing  July  10,  1971. 

Therefore  Beltran  incurred  the  penal¬ 
ties  established  by  the  press  law  and  had 
to  divest  himself  of  his  shares,  giving  first 
refusal  to  the  so-called  Comunidad  Indus¬ 
trial  (“Industrial  Community” — a  self¬ 
managing  system  which  follows  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  pattern). 

Furthermore,  the  Prefect’s  communica¬ 
tion  went  on  to  say  that  Beltran  could  no 
longer  continue  as  publisher  of  La  Prensa 
even  though  the  law  does  not  contain  any 
provision  stating  that  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  is  also  subject  to  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  six  months  continuous  residence. 

On  January  17,  La  Prensa  filed  an  ap¬ 
peal  asking  the  Prefect  to  reverse  his 
decision  as  it  was  based  on  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  law. 


People  close  to  the  government  told  La 
Pi*ensa  that  the  government  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  seizing  the  paper  and  that  the  only 
thing  at  stake  was  the  matter  of  Beltran 
having  to  vacate  the  post  of  publisher  and 
divest  himself  of  the  shares  he  owns. 

Furthermore  they  intimated  that  if  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  La  Prensa  were  to  contact 
the  Prefect  he  would  willingly  receive 
them  and  reassure  them  on  this  point. 
This  did  actually  happen,  the  Pi-efect 
being  asked  personally  what  had  already 
been  put  befoi’e  him  in  writing.  But  he 
insisted  on  his  previous  statement,  adding 
that  La  Prensa  had  fifteen  days  in  which 
to  file  a  new  appeal  so  that  the  Minister 
of  the  Intenor,  who  is  the  final  authority, 
could  make  a  decision. 

On  January  25  the  Prefect  called  a 
press  conference  and  distributed  copies  of 
the  documents  above  referred  to.  Newspa¬ 
permen  who  asked  what  were  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  government  were  curtly  told 
that  eveiything  was  clear  fi'om  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  documents  in  question. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  all  the  news¬ 
papers  published  the  documents,  thus  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  in  general  with  what 
had  been  happening,  as  so  far  no  word 
had  come  out  in  any  of  the  papers. 

That  same  day  La  Prensa  filed  a  new 
appeal  to  be  presented  to  tbe  Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 

Public  opinion  was  really  shocked  be¬ 
cause  this  amounted  to  the  government 
being  in  a  position  to  remove  a  publisher 
from  any  newspaper.  In  fact,  Expreao,  a 
government  paper  that  had  been  seized 
about  two  years  ago,  carried  as  front  page 
headlines  “Beltran  removed  as  publisher 
of  La  Prensa.” 

Nobody  could  believe  in  any  freedom  of 
the  press  under  such  circumstances.  Some 
people  seem  confident  that  the  Ministry 
will  reverse  the  Prefect’s  decision.  But 
most  think  the  Ministiy  will  uphold  it, 
thus  showing  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  27,  La  Prensa  filed 


an  additional  petition  amplifying  the  one 
presented  the  previous  day,  since  it  had 
obtained  pi*oof  that  in  replying  to  a  con¬ 
sultation  made  in  February  1970  by  a 
shareholder  of  a  publishing  firm,  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  itself  had  interpreted  the  year  “a 
year”  as  meaning  a  calendar  year.  This 
shareholder  had  sought  the  legal  opinion 
of  the  Prefecture,  asking  whether,  in  the 
event  of  his  absenting  himself  from  Peru 
on  June  29  and  30  and  July  1,  he  would 
still  be  complying  with  the  requisite  of  six 
months  continuous  residence  a  year  stipu¬ 
lated  by  law.  The  Prefecture,  according  to 
its  legal  advisor,  replied  that  if  the  per¬ 
son  in  question  was  absent  for  the  period 
stated,  he  would  not  be  complying  with 
the  law,  as  by  being  out  of  the  country 
for  two  days  at  the  end  of  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  and  the  first  day  of  the  second  semes¬ 
ter,  he  obviously  would  not  have  been  in 
Peru  for  six  consecutive  months  during 
1970. 

Moreover,  the  Prefecture  added  that  the 
shaieholder  could,  according  to  law,  re¬ 
quest  special  pel-mission  to  travel  during 
the  days  in  question,  and  if  this  were 
granted  he  would  not  lose  his  status  as 
resident. 

• 

NJ.  papers  combined 

A  daily  and  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  Ocean  County,  N.J.  have  been  merged 
by  Seacoast  Publications  Inc.  of  Toms  Riv¬ 
er.  The  combined  Ocean  County  Observer, 
a  tabloid  daily  since  1964,  and  the  Toms 
River  Courier-Sun  and  Advertiser,  a 
weekly,  is  a  standard-sized  morning  daily. 
Observer  Courier-Sun,  with  a  circulation 
of  23,000.  Joseph  B.  Milza  is  publisher; 
Robert  A.  Malanga,  editor;  and  Willard 
B.  Gross,  circulation  director. 

• 

Publisher  appointed 

John  Friesen  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Publisher  of  Swift  Current  Sun  since 
1968,  he  succeeds  J.  W.  Denhoff,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  for  almost  five  years,  who 
has  accepted  a  new  position  with  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd. 


Have  an  important  message 
to  tell  the  government? 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
in  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 
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FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
GAVEL  AWARDS 


Distinctive  Gavel  Awards  are  presented  annually  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
public  service  by  newspapers,  wire  services,  magazines, 
radio,  television,  motion  pictures  and  book  publishers 
in  "increasing  public  understanding  of  the  American 
system  of  law  and  justice" 

The  Awards,  in  the  form  of  individually  inscribed 
Gavels,  are  presented  to  the  award-winning  organizations 
by  the  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  the 
Association’s  annual  meeting.  In  addition,  each  award¬ 
winning  author,  producer,  director  and  writer  will  receive 
a  Gavel  Award  Certificate.  The  occasion  for  the  Gavel 
presentations  is  the  Assembly  luncheon  attended  by  1,000 
lawyers,  judges,  government  officials  and  bar  leaders 
from  every  state. 


Your  organization  is  invited  to  submit  entries.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  by  writing:  Gavel  Awards,  American  Bar  Association, 
1155  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 


Gavel  Awards  Classifications 


Newspapers 

I:  50,000  circulation  or  under 
Hr  50,000  to  200,000 
III:  200,000  to  500,000 
IV:  500,000  or  over 

Newspaper  Magazine  Supplements 
I:  200,000  and  under 
II:  200,000  to  500,000 
III:  500,000  and  over 

Television 

I:  Network  programs 
II:  Network  owned  or 

affiliated  station  programs 
III:  Independent  station  programs 
IV:  Educational  station  programs 


Radio 

I:  Network  programs 
II:  Network  owned  or 

affiliated  station  programs 
III:  Independent  station  programs 
IV:  Educational  station  programs 
Magazines 

I:  200,000  circulation  or  under 
II:  200,000  to  1,000,000 
III:  1,000,000  and  over 
Motion  Pictures 

I:  Theatrical  release 
II:  Television  release 
Other  Media 

Wire  Services  and  Syndicates 
Book  Publishers 


1972  Gavel  Awards —Entry  Deadline  April  1st 


PrimUd  «n  U.S.A. 


last  chance  to  enter 
ilO/000  Meeman 
G>nservation  Awards 


There  is  still  time  to  enter  the  $10,000 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation  Awards  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards— prize  monies 
have  been  doubled  this  year— is  Feb.  15.  They 
are  given  for  outstanding  work  in  the  cause  of 
conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1971. 

One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded,  with 
the  remaining  $7500  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman 
Awards,  embraces  the  environment  and  the 
forces  that  affect  it.  This  could  include  pollution 
control,  technological  development,  over¬ 
population,  and  recycling.  It  could  also  include 
the  conservation  of  soil,  forests,  wildlife, 
open  space,  and  scenery. 

Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader.  No  entry  blank  is  required, 
and  entries  should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards 
at  this  address: 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


